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CHAPTER I. 


“I NgveR was go troubled in my life,” said Mrs. 
ossvel, preesing her handkerchief to her red eyes, 
i .eft town quite a fortnight earlier than I 
ulended, and sent Lavender off with the Glovers, 
NeCat 


‘nd (did not wish the marriage. Now I learn 


Xé contrived to get an invite from our friends, and 
lurther ingratiate himself with my child—tu-day 
she ia written me that he has proposed for her 
uand and she has given it—to-morrow she 
returns, and he follows by a later train.” 

_ Weil,” anewered Mra. Greaves, her confidante 
and friend, “I cannot see any objection to the 
alliance, On the contrary, | consider Lavender 
% very eaviable girl Here are two men, both 
young, both equally favoured by fortune, the one 
gifted with beauty and owning a title—both 


13 l saw that je was growing fond of her, | 


mad!y in love with Lavender. Perhaps the utle 
gives the precedance (o Sir Francis, 

“But dear Lucy, I am not a mercenary 

mother, and Iam sure a title would not weih 
with Lavender; that is what makes it all the 
worse, because, to accept Francis Allardyce she 
must love him, and to love him must meaa 
misery.” 
{| “Ohnonsense! For the life of me [ cannot 
| understand your prejudice against him ; he is 
witty, accomplished, as handsome as a picture— 
well-born, wealthy. Surely you are a trifle 
unreasonable ; if be has been a little wild---why, 
are not all young men of fortune so’ and mar. 
riage with such a ear girl as Lavender will steady 
him.” 

Mra, Rossvel shook her head dubiously, 

“T said T was not a mercenary woman, now I 
add that I am nota harsh one. I cannotexplaiu 
why I distrust Sir Francia, but the fact remains 
that [ do—I do not mean his love fur my child; 
that ia real enough, because beyond her beauty, 
at my death she will have nothing but a poor 
hundred pounds a year. Although it would be 
a wrench to part with her to any man, I should 
not mind if it were Felix Ray to whom 1 gave 
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FELIX CRIRD, 48 WITH A CRASI! SIR FRANCOIS FELL TO THE GROUND, 


her. We have knowa him all our lives, aad 
despite the fact that you call him ‘my ugly 
duckling’ [know that his heart is one of gold ; 


jwith him she would have been happy -- 


aud T should not utterly have lost her.’ 

“ Neither will you if she marries Sir Francis: 
his estate joios Mr. Ray’s, the ditierence i 
distance from here to the Moat, and Ray's Ceol 
Lodge, is infinitesimal. Really, Patty, you am 
makiug mountains outof mole-hills; but, of cours 
if you disapprove the marriage you have only to 
forbid it--Lavender would not. disobey you ; she 
is @ loving daught«r.” 

“T know, but she is not like most giils and 
would find it so very hard to forget: I could nut 
bear to see her unhappy.” 

“Of course not,” briskly, “weitker can you 
well keep the young people apart, when Sir 
Francis returns; you might take the child 
abroad,” 

“That would do no good ; thiag out the 
knowledge of her lover's unworthiness would ever 
make her unfaithful to her procaise ; so 1 mus! 
endure as best I may, and she must ‘ dree ber 
weird,’ ” 

“Well Patty, I should be glad if one of my 
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7 ' 
girls siood in her shoes, and I cannot-—really 


samnot understand your dislike of Sir Francis. 
Take my word for it, there is nothing in store for 
Laven ler but good luck ; and now I must really 
go, the Major is such a martinet for punctuality. 
Goodbye, dear ; meet Lavender as she would wish 
to be met, and be as kind as you can to thit lover 
of hers, As for Felix Ray I dou’t pity him very 
much ; the Beast has no right to Jove the Beauty, 
and he is so extremely matter of fact that he will 
not fret himself ill over her juss, although he 
hoe known and loved her from his boy- 
hood.” 

Mra, Roesvel smiled faintly, but she did not 
look very bappy or resigned when her frien? had 
Yeft her; Lavender was al! she had left to 


love, and she loved her better than her 


uF 
nie. 

“hey lived in a quiet place known as Hoveyhill, 
i a pretty cottage surrounded hy pleasant, though 
vot larce, gardens, 
be Rossvels were not rich people, alihough 
mother had in addi a life annuity, a 
e pension allowed by Government to her 
nition of her husband's services abroad ; 
Lavender would have very little to call her 


wher she lost her mother 


m to 





Rossvel fancied that her race was nearly 

»one accounted her delicate; her ailments 

ver lasted jonger than two or three days at a 
btreich, and hough of frequent oceurrence 
vemued of ne vital importance eave to the 
videw herself aud the daughter who loved 
Their nearest neighbour was Mr. ¥elix Ray, a 
we fellow of excellent birth and means, go 


t moat of the ladies of the covuty were apt 





to furget his lack of good looks, 
x wos most Cistinetly net handsome ; he 
had a grave face, with » broad brow, overhanging 


tem) tes 


: deep, kindly honest eyes, although they 


‘ 
were so far set under shagey brows that it- 
was difficult for one to discern their colour—ihey | 
v lark grey acd beautifu! in shade and vhape 
y none but his intimates could tell 


He did not shine in socist 


ee So 
+ , 
uota fool 51 


, altheagh he was 
nt judges said be waa 





ived con 





ist the rever-e, but that he was too shy aad 
reli ing to air bis talente, or to find small talk 
{t was the who knew him best, and after 
their kind they did not always speak well of him 
becauae, for all his generosity and kindness, felix 
vould on oeeasion be very stern, 
it was curious that both these men, Ray and 
Allardyce, eh have been b on the same 
day of the same year, that each sbou'd have been 
ly aued t each should be rather more 
an well supplied with money, and that each 
hoald be euit for the hand of Lavender 
Rowe ve 
i? Franeis Allardyce little was known aiter he 
nltair i@ Mawjorily (he was now twenty-six), he 
had left Oxford without taking a degree, and 
R abroad, never troubling himself to corres 
pond with the county people, to whom he had 
become @linost mythical, when suddenly they 
her of hie vetura, of hie handsome atyle of 
<--the seasot. was in full sewing and he had 
gove to sown—then they laughiogly shrugged | 
heir shoulders declaring he was very mysterious, 
hut then the Allardyces were not lke other 
Fulks, 
There had been “ Raadsome Allardyce, Wicked 
Mtlardyer,” but never a ‘ Siay-at-home, or good 


wrdyce,” in the recollection of men. 

Without knowing him they condemned him, 
i when 
oured snitor, a 


eade, opining she would be foolish to prefer him 


to Felix Nay, who had loved her since she was 

promoted to long frocks—-aud perhaps long 
before. 

Now Felix was home graver and more imper- 


turbable than eve 


wtived for society than before, 
Mra. Resst 
at iain ane 


yet again. 





| 


and sometimes | 


| 
| 





imaour said he was Lavender Roaevel’s 
i the wise ones shook their 


; but it was whispered he had 
ifiered a sore disappointment, and was less in- | 


thinking all these things over, 


li ouly it had been Felix!” but when the 


time for Lavender’s arrival drew near, she, dress- 
ing with exquisite care, went to meet her darling, 
and perhaps only the almost convulsive embrace 
told the daughter how much the mother was 
raoved, 

Few words paesed between them through the 
homeward drive ; but when Laveuder had retired 
to her room for the night, Mrs. Rossvel, unable to 
rest, went to her. 

There was infinite tenderness in the gesture 
with which she drew the gir! to her. 

**My dear ove! my dear one! is this for your 
happiness? Think well, for after marriage there 
is no help for woman, no hope if he to whom. she 
gives herzo!f is unworthy--und you have known 
him 80 short a time,” 

“ Mother, darling, I love him,” answered Laven- 
der, hiding her flushed face upon her mother’s 
breast. “ And better still, J trust him.” 

“Then, dear, I have no more to say ; oniy, Lav- 
ender, I am very anxious for my ewe lamb.” 

“ Forget to be anxious, dear mamaoia ; remen- 
ber ouly to be glad. I am a h«ppy girl, and 
Francis will teach you quickly to love him for hie 
own rake,’ 

“T hope so, dear, I hope so} Good-night, and 
God have you in His keeping.” Kissing her chiid 
ehe returned to her own room, but not to sleep ; 
all night Jong she tossed (> and fro, and always 
the burihen of her plaint was: “ Lf it had but 
been Felix.” 

Bui in the morning Lavender was so glad, so 
radiant, that she could not bear even in thought 
to shadow her happiness, so put on her holiday 
mood and when Sir Francis arrived for the all- 
important interview, received him with a grace 
and kindliness for which he was uprepared-—for 
she bad wever treated himix fmendly fashion 
hefora 
fic was a handsome young fellow ; most people 
looking at the rivals would have declared Alar- 
dyce ‘‘the properest man” to marry Lavender ; 
hie dark Velasquez style contrasted eo splendidly 
with her pale yellow hair and deep violet eyes, 
her pure complexion, and almost childishly pretty 
face. 

But when she bad given her consent, and per- 
mitted him to go in search of her diughter, Mrs. 
Rossvel covered her face with her hauds and 
silently wept. 

Sir Francis found his sweetheart in the garden ; 
hearing his step she turned quickly, and because 
she loved him so dearly, because deceit was ac 
abhorrent to ber, she stretched ont her little 
hands to him, eaying softly,— 

“Oh, Francis, you have seen mamma, ! 
not as kind as she ie lovely!” 

But be, takiog her beldly into his arms, 
answered,-— 

“That she was kind ] knew, but I could think 
of no other beauty Sut youre, my Lavender. 
that you belong to me 
death car 


G 





Is she 


Kiss me ; do you realise 
} now. You are all mize ; noching bui 
| part us--Lavender | Lavender !’ 
She locked her hance about his neck. 
“ Nothing but death,” she said dreamily, “it is 
a solemn thought, Francis---but I-like to feel that 
it is true—that nothing indeed can separate us.” 
He kissed the sweet innocent lips again and 
yet again. 
“You love me so much, my darling ? 
nithing that could turn your heart 
| Neither wisfortune nor folly—wneither age nor 





| change.” 

“We chall grow old togetier, and our hearts 
will be drawn nearer each other with each waning 
year; ob, no! I cannot doubt you, I do not 
doubt myseli--only deceit could chill my affec- 
tion, only your own falsehood could make me see 
you with other eyes,” 

He held her back the better to look into her 
blushing, pre'ty face, 

“ And deceit you would not forgive ; even if it 
belonged to the past in which you had no part ; 
} and which was sorely repented ?” 

} ‘*T do not eay that,” thoughtfully ;‘'a man 
may sin and repert, through repentance rising to 
nobler things. I was thinking only of a deliberate 
| deceit practised daily and hourly towards oneself 
--of a divided devotion—and that I would 





had a proud ring. 





There is | 
from me? | 


neither endure nor forgive,” and the sweet voice 





“You make me quite the happiest of men,” 
laughed Francia, ‘ because no other woman could 
ever tempt me from my allegiance,” and he 
looked so handsome, so honest as he spoke, that 
she cou!d not refuae the kiss he begged, 

Presently she said,— 

“Now you must let me make you acquainted 
with our small kingdom ; I dareray you have for. 
gotten all about it—it is so many years since you 
went away. How queer it je to think we did nor 


| even know each other until three months ago.” 


“Jf I had guessed what a treasure Clare Co 
tage held, I had been back in Himeyhill ages 
ago. 2 

“That will do, sir; I want to hear ao more 
flattery, Come, let me show you the goat aud 
the puppies ; then there are my gold fi.h and 
canaries to be inspected.” 

As with his arm about her he went with her 
one man looking over the laure] hedye groan. «i to 
| bis heavy heart,—— 

“Lost | Lost! 





Oh, my God, lost !” 





Duty the engagement was announced, a 
Tavender being a favourite, it gave geveral satis- 
faction ; only those who knew Felix and were 
aware of his hopes, wondered how he would 
receive the news. He gave no sign of any pain 

| he might euffer, talked quietly of it te any wh 

broached the subject of the betrothal, so thas 

one young fellow was heard to declare,— 

‘is He ia a deuced sight too quiet over it: if f 
were Allardyce I should be on my guard against 

him ; those stil fellows are always dangerous.” 

To Lavender there was something texpress- 
ably distressing io the knowledge that she had 
hurt ber loyal friend, and ghe looked forward to 
thew first meetiug with something very like dread. 
' But Felix robbed it of all sense of constraint, 
| all unpleasantness ; with a gentle pressure of ihe 
slender hand he said,— 

“They tell me, Lavender, that you are to be 
married, so [ came up to wish you all the joey thas 
you can desire for yourself. I hope that you 
will be very, very happy, dear,” and the eyes 
; meeting hers were very kindly ; there was no 
| change in the gentle friendliness of his tone, so 
with a sense of relief she thanked Lim for hie 
| good wishes, deciding in her heart, as she stole 5 
| glance at the strong iace, that he had not suffered 
' much, 


/ 
i 
| CHAPTER II. 
| 








i 
! 
‘ 
‘ 
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“And when is it to be, Lavender! The 
wedding, | mean.” 
“ Oh, not until next March, I shall be nineteen 


then, aud mamma says that is quite young enoug! 
} for me to marry.” 

‘Of course Allardyce does not agree to t 
he would like it earlier ?” 

“Francis ts very she answered 

with a charmipg amile and blush, “realiy the 
{ little spell of waiting will be salutary for him.” 
| ‘Thus they met, parting presently as friends 
! appareatly on the same old footing. 
; “J ara so glad, mamma, that you were mis 
| taken,” said Lavender, thonghbtfully, “and that 
| my vanity led me estray; Felix does not mind 
| one little bit.” 

“Still waters run deep, my dear, and he } 
not one to wear his heart on his eleeve ; but if 
| it makes you happy to believe this, why believe 
| it, for, Lavender, { would not have one cloud 
upon your sky, ove shadow on your young ils.’ 

' To Felix Mrs. Hossvel had said,— 

| “Yam unfeiguedly grieved for you; you ar 

| well aware that your wish was mine, but i co 
not oppose my child, and Allardyce loves he 
very dearly—in time yon may forget.” 

|} { shal! not forget,” suswered the 
voice, “ but if Sir Francis can make her happier 
than I had hoped to do, I shall be more ilao 

} content.’ 

' So the days lengthened into weeks, the wer! 

| te months, and Lavender lived in a lvel¥ 

| dream ; there could be no more generous oF 
devoted lover than Sir Francie, and even Mrs 

Rossvel (whilst regretting her favourite’s dis 

app intment) was foreed to confess he left 

nothing to be desired ; ahe even began to evter: 
tain something like affection for him 
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Really it would have been strange had she not | rising—but the man was tall, and he had an arm | that was almost a shrick, Lavender hid her face 


done 20, for hie manner towards her was deferen- 
tial and uniformly kiad. 

“{ have nothing left to desire,” lavender 
would say to him at odd times ; “now that you 


about the girl’s waist. | on her mother’s breast, 

Smiling to herself Lavender retreated behind | “O45, my heart! my heart!” then brokenly 
some bushes. “A lover and his iaw,” she | with many interruptions she te!) the bitter tale; 
thought, “how stupid they would fee) if they | whilst the mother’s gentle spirit’ rose in hot 


and mamma are euch good iriends I count | met me, and knew J had witnessed their eudear- | anger against the mau who could Jeal hor child 


myself the most fortunate of all girl, and woa- 
der what I have done to deserve so many good 


things—not deserve! 1 hardly expreseed rayself i leaving her free to resume her journey. Dis- 
rightly then—for how could 1 merit them! So | i 


[ should be all the more grateful that they are 
given me so freely,” and he would laughingiy 
pid her not to have too humble an opinion of 
herself ; that he would not flatter her with com- 
plimentary answers to her innocent questions 

And now the summer was gone, the autumn 
too had flown at the first breath ofywinter, and a 
new year dawned cully on the world. It was 
quite early in January, and Francis as he kissed 
lavender good-night, had bidden her be ready 
for a drive into Downley (the neighbouring town) 
at three precisely the following afternoon. 

“T saw am antique bracelet in old Sadd’s 
curiosity shop,” he said, “it is more curious 
than beautiful, but the workmanship is exquisite. 
J would like your opinion upon it, Lavender ; 
your mother has a liking Zor such things, and it 
being her birthday next week, 1 thought 1 would 
secure it, if you approve it,” 

“You are very good and thoughtful,’ the girl 

swered, ber violet eyes aglow with love and 
vatitude, “mamma will be so delighted. 

‘ood-night, dear Francis, you ehall find me a 


; with her now? Answer me that ?” 


mete.” | auch a blow, 
So she stood aside until they should pass, , euler ‘ : 
“ Lavender,” she said at last, “he cannot love 
tinctly she heard the woman say,— | that girl, he waa only amusing himself with her ; 
“ Ob, rubbish ; you profess to be fond of me, | he would not make her his wife. What will you 
but you like her best.” do : i ‘ 
The voice way unedicated, but the answering | Suddenly the girl stood erect, her slim hands 
one was evidently a gentleman’, | clasped before her, “He may not love her, 
‘Now, Jenny! how can you be so frightfully | neither does he me, or he would never do me 
unjust? If I liked her best, should 1 not be | such dishonour. ‘annot trust hio. any more, 
} and what is Jove without trust? [ am not a 
Whose voice was it? Why did Lavender’s | Tevengeful woman, but I ama proud one, and | 
| 


And yet how could she see ber 


hearb beat so madly? why did she lean so | * i not endure auch ignominy at any man’s 
eagerly, fearfully forward, careless now whether | hands, It is most cruel now ; what would it be 
they saw her or not. when we were married ? Ob no, no, to-morrow, 

“Oh,” laughed the woman, “you dare not let though it break my heart, I shall say good-bye 
her see you with me or even confess you know | t® him for ever—oh! mother, mother, to be the 
me; [am not quite so silly as to believe that.” rival of euch a girl—if she had been good or 

* Now, Jenny ! thi is distinctly unfair. Twice | prudent, i) had not been so hard- ~my heart! my 
I have neglected my duty—all for you —-you little heart | it will burst with its weight of woe, 
witch ; aud this is how you reward me.’ 

There was no ring. of truth or passion in his 
tones, but the unhappy listener shivered ; she 
could uot etir from the spot. Suddenly the 
moon rose above a bauk of clouds, piercing 
through the faint mist it showed those two faces 
with horrible distinctness, 


CHAPTER IX, 


In the morning came Sir Francis. Lavender 
had begged that she might see him alone, aad t 





ery miracle of punctuality.” 

The next day dawned bright and clear, the air 
was slightly frosty, and the high wind of the 
previous night had left the roads in an excellent 
condition. 

“tt will be a most enjoyable drive,” said 
Lavender, coming down fully equipped, “and 
we shall be home by four-thirty, mamma, se you 
will not be long alone,” 

She chatted gaily as she buttoned her gloves, 
looking from time to time out upon the road 
beyond the garden ; but there was not yet any 
sign of Francia although the hall clock had 
chimed three some minutes ogo, 

“ He is late,” remarked Mrs. Rossvel, “ what a 
miracle !” 

Something unforeseen has detained him ; 
some particular business,” the girl said, equably. 
“You know the other night that prosy old 
steward of his kept him from us, and how vexed 
he was to break his promise. Ob!” with alittle 
happy laugh, “you and 1 know, mamma, 
nothing but necessity would keep him from my 
side. Is it not good to he so wel! luved ?” 

But though she waited dressed until four, 
neither Francis nor any message arrived ; 
Lavender was not anxious; after dinner her 
lover would walk up and explain. If anything 
serious had cecurred she would have been 
acgiainted with it, so with a little sigh of dis- 
appointment, she sprang up, 

“Well, mamma, it seems useless to waib any 
longer, 8» I will go over to the vicarage and | 
inquire after baby’s cold ; if Francis comes he | 
will know where to find me—I leave you to scold 

| 
| 





him,” 

“But it is growing late,” began ber mother 
dubiously, “i is so early dark now.” 

“T shall not be longer thao half-an-hour ; I 
will take the short cut through Rayseroft Wood, 
and | promise not to stay longer than it-tukes to 
make the inquiry.” i 

Mrs. Rossvel made no further demur, and 
laveuder set out alone; it was but a very short 
valk to the Vicarage, and remembering her 
promise she did not enter, 

! shall come up for a glorious yossip to 
worrow morning,” she said, as she bade the 
clergyman's young wife good-bye, ‘remember to 

k out for me.” 

Then she began to walk briskly home; the 
ight was fast fading in the wood, but Lavender 
Was nob nervous ; then, too, she liked this quiet 
way where often she walked with Fraucis, and 
Woere now she could think of him uninter- 





} 





ruptedy. Suddenly she heard a voice, it was a 
voman’s, amd sounded full of coquetry ; then 
‘wo figures came in sight—she could see them 
“at adistinetly yet, for a white, faint mist was 


pee NE 





you—I command you. 
happened to him’? He ia not hurt—or dead?” 


this request the aoxious mother had fiually 
acceded, With a smile on his lips aad the jove- 
light in his eyes, Allardyce stretched out his hand 
to the girl. To his surprise she would not take 


“ Look here, Jenny,” said the man, “ you must 
be for hurrying home now, or that big brother of 
yours will be askipg awkward questions. To- 
morrow or the next day you shal! have the ear- it, and when he looked into her face he guessed 
ngs upon which your Ie beat set NOW | soning af te truth He ha yore seen Let 
ther.” , j | proud or stern before, she was both now 

i | “You are angry with me,” he said, gaily, “ and 
| it was shameful to break my appointment ; but 
you will forgive me when I tell you old Bunnett 
wanted me,” 

The colour jeapt her pate checks. 

“Do not lay the diame to your steward’s door, 


As their lips met, Lavender with one supreme 
effort tore herself away, and ran like a wild thing 
through the fallen leaves and crackling twigs 
for the man was Francis, 

“What was that?” he asked hurriedly. 

Honey me 8 ——o wgghuery ge engl at, it was not he who kept you from me but Jenuy 
foal, oF something ke that; how easily | Burns. Hush! do mot disgrace yourself furthior 
vonp promiea” are: Woods Dye, and ion’ Large’ | by lying to me, Sir Francia, | will not hear 

aro . ” 

si RAN . you. 

_ They parted then, each going in on opposite |" Huw much or how little she knew he could 

ee ee Oottaas bot guess, and su he put a bold face upon the 
oe ‘ ae se , “+ | matter, 

— the gate ts ges I tell | “Well, Lavender, J was certainly wrong ; but 

Ub, how can 4 go in ow can i tell “cr, | if you would li:ten to me you would see how 
che moaned. “I was ao sure of his faith, and £0 | foolish you are to be jealous of Jenny without 
proud of his love. His love that ia shared with | gquse” 
such a girl as Jenny Burn:? Francis! Francis ! 


“7 jaaious of her/ No, Francis, at lesst in 
you should have spared me—what shail Ido? | that you are nvistaken, But I have just cause 
what shal! 1 do? 


for anger. / both saw and heard you in Rey 
She leaned her head uy/ou the gate, but she did | pyof¢ Wood,” P 
not weep ; she was thinkiag of the bitter truth i 
ele had learaed all too late ; wondering in her 
heart how she should make it known to her 
mother, and with what worde she should send 
her lover away. 


He started and bad the grace to blash. 

“Oh, 1 behaved hike a brute ; but there are so 
muny excuses for men, You see [ raet Jenny 
just prior to the time for coming here; and she 
— well che is « little gipsy-~she twitted me with 
Presently she began to walk round the grounds | fear of your displeasure should I dare uot te keep 
—hardly knowing what she did, no’ conscious of | my word.’ 
the fleeting time, or of anythiug save that awful “ Oh, stay!” cried Lavender, her eyes Mashing, 
ache in her heart born of despised Jove, and | “every word you utter only aggravates your 
broken faith. Many times she passed the gate, | offence. You must be on singularly familiar 
but she could not force herself to enter ; only | terms with this girl when she dares to tease you 
when the hour waa late, and her steps returne@ | about me, At least I should not have entered 
to it, she heard some one culling “ Lavendef? | into your conversavivn—you should have spared 
Lavender!” and the next iustant felt her | me that degradation. I caunot forgive you ; and 
mother’s hand upon her arm. so let us eay goodbye)” 

“Oh, child, how you have frightened me! * What nonsense, Lavender 
Where have you been ! ’ ing myself with Jeuny.’ 

“To a funeral,” she answered in an unnatural “Only amusing youreelf! What guarantee 
tone, “the burial of my own love and joy.” | have I that you have not also made sport o 
Without a word Mrs. Roasvel drew her gentiy to | me?” 
the house, iuto the dainty, warm drawing-room ; “T'll swear that I love you and you onty. 
then she turned to Jook at her, Her face was | Are you not to be my wife? And after ail, 
white, her eyes stouy, but from them looked Lavender, you should not be quite so hard uper 
forth a great horror, a vast despair. It seemed , my little peccadilloes, 1 never professed to bee 
she could not speak ; ao the mother, drawing her | Joseph, or even a Felix Ray. Kise me aud be 





> 1 was only anus 





down on the couch beside her, said in 4 voice | friends again.” 
which she vainly tried to make steady,— | "No. Do you remember eomething { suid tk 


“ Lavender, tell me all—you must; I entreat | you that morning when twawma ha’ given vow 
is it Fraucis? What hae | sent to our engagement? ‘Ouly deceit could chill 

my affection; only your own falsehood could 
Then suddenly the storm broke, with » sob | make me see you with other eyes.’ 1 did not 
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ived and dishonoured 


apesk lightly, you have dece 
If thei good 


me for the cake of Jenny Burns. 


enough tolove she is good enough to wed ; aad 
your attentions, uniles you wean them, can only 


hurt her.” 

“Oh, put Jenny out of the question alto- 
etl he said, cavegely, “ is very well able 
vo take care of herseif, the artful little huasy ! 
t quarrel about hor, sweetheart ;’ and 
then be tried to put his arm round her, but she 
me at k b x. 

, ili not quarrel, but we must part 
sur mother who has made you so bitter, 


” 





We wou 


” 


We ¥ 
‘It is 
ebe was always lay’s ally. 


“ You mistake ; believing it te be for my hap- 
piness, she has even pleaded for you ; but it 
would not make me happy to call myself your 
rife; because I never could trust you, having 
once proved you false.” 

“JT won't accept my congé,” he cried, for 
indeed ali the loves of his life he held 
Laveuder most dear; “to-morrow, when you are 

~ guile so angry, we will talk together again. 
And i will promise anythieg that you in reason 
dena But, sweetheart, no man shall wrest 


ou fioma me. If you will aot marry me then | 
110 her 4] Li call yi 1 Vv fe, ] will ki you 
jirt! never knew you uaforgiving, unkind, 


change thus 


ffeuded, aod I 


I wo believe that you ca 
inaday. Littie darling, U hi: 
sorry, what more can I say 








well,” «he answered, 
to forgive ; but forget- 


ave loved you ao 


aL 0 18 ea 
” 











is another water. 

He was growing angry. She had no right t 
be so severe about such a trifing matter, eo he 
said, iit hiy 

“Well, le! it be as you please; only I do not 
consi myse'i a fr man, I shall give you 
tia thought fii the morning, you wish 
O Bee We, Y i kine acquaint me with your 
wi if l hear n ‘ehali kuow that 
rupture ig more serious than I now believe, aud | 
the county will be regaled with a pretty piece of 


‘canidal.” 
Without another word he iefi her, and went 
savag:ly homewards, taking eapecial care to avoid 


1¢ ways Miss Jenny Burns most frequented, 
He was angry with Lavender, m awagry 
h Jenny ; aud yet, as he compared the two 
inle he laughed derisively to think the former 
should be yeaious of the Is.ter. Lavender’s beauty | 
vould bat increase with paseing years, whilst 


dency, fair enough now, would become coarse 


Bie had bort crop of bright brown hair 
ull hazel eyea,a red aad white complexion, and 
Zod tee 

But she was even now more than inclined to 
vl and not all the tight-laciag ia the 
worl | would give her that sleaderness she so 
desired, 

n 


the subject of village 
hinmseif, — 
ik Lt would 


I'hea her name had been t 
, 8o that Preancis said, savagely t 
‘Lavender must be mad to th 


Bossi] 








make her my wife ; buf it is just as well that 
he should iose sone of ber straight-laced notions, 

wont go up to the Cottage to-morrow. I'll 
run down to Eastbourne for a week, and give my 
iitle lady time for reflection. Oui she wiil wel 
swine me back with open arms,’ 

Iu the morving he was especially careful that 
Lavender should know cf bia departure, and she, 
poor child, tormented berself ail that day with 


the thoughts, -— 








‘Have i en t h? Does he really love 
me? Ought J to fo \e 

Her gentle heart was softening to him. ” She | 
vated the deceit, bub she hed loved the deceiver | 
early. Should she give ear to his eutreat 
avd receive him agair And yet how could she 
rust Lim? And without trust what wa e 
but a torment? 

Mes. Rossvel did not attempt to advise her 
© dear was her child's happinees to her that she 
feared |e he might mar 15, i 

And whilst Lavender hesitated between prin- | 


. 
ciple and a wich to forgive, Mrs. Greaves called at 


we tage. For once she was glad not to} 
id her favourite present; for she bad uews to | 
ell that would be paiufal to the girl 





Forget and | 


j sake, 


jis eo 


| dear, 


jhe ghall 





“Where is Lavender?” she said, as she sank 
into the easiest of cliairs 
“To her room,” answered Mra, Rosavel with a 
igh; “she is not very well, and just now likes 
best to be alone.” 
Mrs, Greaves looked shrewdly at her. 
* Does that mean she and Sir Francis have 


| quarrelled ? 


‘fT am afraid I mu-t say, yes; but, until 


matters are settled, 1 prefer to keep the whole 
affair a secret. You will not forget this, Lucy?” 

“NotI. It is over the Downley Theatre case, 
of course, that they have disagreed,” 

“You are talking Greek to me, Lucy ; please 
explain.” 

“Then you doen't know! And TI dare say I 
shall not be thanked for my pains. But really I 
have small patience with friends who wait until 
the mischief is done before they speak, and then 
say ‘I could have told you 2!! this before.’ Patty, 
it is best youand Lavender should know the truth, 
You were right aud I wrong when we discussed 
Sir Francis. My boys went last last Thursday 


| to see the pantomime at Downley, and Sir Fancia 


was there with Jenny Buras.” 

“Ohk/" For a moment Mrs, Rossvel could 
say no more; thea she murmured, “that waa 
the uight he disappointed us; the next day he 
said that Mr. Buunett had detained bim on some 
troublesome business, What shell I say to 
Lavender ‘”’ 

“You need say nothiog, mamms,” said a quiet 
voice from the doorway, “I have heard all ;” 
and then, with set lips and white face, she went 
slowly away, the mother crying,— 
it will break her heart—my poor 





But Mrs. Greaves stayed her when she would 


have followed, saying, — 
“ Let her alone, it is better so; aod Lavender 


is tuo proud to wear the willow for auch 9 man’s | 


Of course, there will be a great deal of 
speculation over their rupture, perhaps a little 
scandal; but Lavender’s rame will uot suffer. 


| The Allerdyces have never had too good a repu- 


tation,”-~and much more she added i: the same 
strain, ouly her friend would not be comforted 
because of her darling’s aufferinyzs. 

No sooner had the door closed upon Mra. 
jreaves than she ran up to Lavender's room ; 
the girl was sitting dry-eyed and calm before her 
window, 

© Come down, darling,” said her mother, “it 
i up here; and, oh, Lavender, do not 
take this so much to heart.” 

She r and with her hands loosely clasped 
before her, said,— 

“fam not grieving overmuch ”"—but the poor, 
pale lips quivered, the eyes grew dark with pain— 
“only the blow waa go sudden, In time I shall 
grow used to it—-I shall even learn to forget. 
Why are you cryiog, mamma! J feel as though 
I ever could shed another tear. Once again I 
am your Lovender-—ouly yours; aad we will be 
happy toge:her.” 

‘Don't, ny dear one! If you would only sob 
or get angry with him, T should nat be s0 much 
afraid ; 1 should even hope you would learn to 
forget him,” 

“T shall never forget him,” the girl answered, 
‘because, you see, once [ loved him so very 

he waa not like other men, 





dearly. I thought 


Wty I have learned my mistake ; ove may forgrve | 


ind even pity the creature one has adored, but it 
is impossible to lore what one deapises.’ 

The mother clung about aud fondled hex 
You speak now iu anger; havé*you thought 
what your life will be when He has goue out of it 


for ever #” 








“ Yes ; but do not you plead his cause, mother | 
but not always; I should | 


I shall suffer, 
suffer infinitely more as his wife; because he 
wonld never make me any vow | could believe ; 





| he would never be absent from moe but I should 


be tortured by duuvts of him, and eo—and so— 
beluug to a past which you and I 
together will try to forget. It is betrer so —oh, 
much better, though uv is hard.” 

Lt was not anger or resentment, that prompted 
Lavender’s deci-ion. She was incapable of cher- 
ishing a bitter feeling aginst anyone, above ail 


j agaiust Sir Francis, But loyal as she wa: herself, 











— 


trenchery was abhorrent and unnatural vo her, 
her love could not Jong survive it, and so, with a 
pang, she resolved that her parting with her lover 
should be final. 

At the close of the week he returned to Honey 
hill, by no means anxious or depreased, for he 
had had a very gay time at Hastbourne, and he 
estimated his own charms tco highly to believe 
any gil in her sober senses could be blind t 
them. 

He cent a note to Clare Cottage, in which he 
said, — 

* And now that you have bed ample time to 
repent you of your harshness, and (I hope) to 
miss me a little, you will rend me 4 line to com- 
fort me, and to bring me-to your feet once more, 
Iam quite ceptain that any little sweetheart is 
incapable of nourishing malice against her erring, 
but most devoted lover,—FRrancw.” 


Lavender crushed the note in ber hand. 

* He assumes too much,” she said to hersel! 
“ we cumnat return to the old footing. I learned 
to know him all too late, and he can never undo the 
past, or satisfy me any more.” So she answered 
him briefly and simply, as her heart dictated, 
“All is over between us. I beg you not to seek 
an interview with me, no good, but only pain can 
result from it, JT loved you ouce—not now ; for 
falsehood is the death of love, Iam aot angry, 
although I am hurt; but we shall each outlive 
our pain, and I beg you to have no harsh thoughts 
against me, whe will always desire your happi- 


ness and welfare,—- LAVENOER.” 


He cast the note to the ground and, with a 
curse, set his heel upon it, 

“Te is-her turn now,” he said, “but mine will 
come, She is weary of me and would set me 
aside fur Ray, but he shall never have her, I will 
murder her first |" 

And in this hour, when he knew himse!f 
despised and rejected, he loved her infinitely more 
than in the first days of his passion. 





CHAPTER IV. 


y 


Or course the broken eugagement was the talk 
of the county, more especially ss the wedding- 
day had been so near; equally, of course, 
sympathy was divided. Nobody really knew the 
truth of the matter, but most of the people 
attributed it to the theatre episode, many of 
them saying, “ Young men will be young men, 
and that they had no idea Lavender could be 50 
unforgiving.” 

The gicl herself was covered with shame, 
scarcely daring to go abroad, and ehrinking from 
all inquiries concerning her bealth, etcetera, and, 
seeing this, Mra, Rossvel determined to take her 
away uutil the first bitterness of her pain had 
passed, They went to Nice, remeiniog there 
until the date fixed for the wedding had passed ; 
and when they returned to Honeyhill the roses 
once more bloomed in Lavender’s cheeks, although 
the love which once made glad her heart wa: 
dead, buried, out of sight, but never out of 
mind, Then Felix visited them; he was very 
kind, very gentle, never referring w the past, 
never breathing of the hope he cherished ; but 
seeing that he loved her still, Mre. Rossvel 
trusted that her dating might yet be made 
happy. Oucs, when Lavender walked through 
the village, sche met Jenny Burns; the gul 


looked at her insolently, and, tossing her head, 
passed by with a triumphant smile, Gentie as 
she was, Lavender could but feel angry, especiaily 
when Jenny, running back, accosted her with the 
words, “Miss Rossvel, Sir Francis is cow. 
home to-morrow; haven’b you any message {i 
him? [ am most likely to see him firat, yo" 
know.” 

The colour mounted faintly to Lavender’s 
cheeks, 

*T have no message,” she said, quietly ; “sven 
if I had, you are ecarcely the messenger I should 
choose, Jane Burne ;” and she went ber way, 
leaving the girl scowling at her retreating Sgure. 

“She don't think me good enough to look at, 


j she thought; “yet there's uo telling but 1 chal! 
| be my lady when she’s only an old maid ; it ain 4 
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‘ knew this to be falee, aud tried to bribe the neat 
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likely Mr. Ray will wait for ever for her, and she 
isa’t so beautiful that she can go on for ever 
picking and choosing.” 

Lavender was a little shaken by this interview, 
which perhaps-she showed, for I'elix, meeting 
her, said,— 

“What has happened, Lavender? 
want help?” 

“Oh, nothing very unpleasaut has occurred ; 
but I have grown morbidly sensitive of late, aad 
little things vex me; do not trouble about me.” 

He looked wistfully at her, the whole character 
of his firm, plain face changing. 

“Anything that grievea you,” he answered, 
“ distresses me. If only you would trust me a 
littie more, how glad I should be; if only you 
would let me be your helper, your friend —---” 

And as he paused, his eyes meeting hers, she 
xoswered, hurriedly, — 

“J have never doubted your friendship, Felix ; 
Tam glad to know that stillvremains to me.” 

Well, that was just how matters stood when 
Sir Francis returned to Honeyhill; and Jenny 
was not slow to acquaint him with his rival's 
frequent visits to Ciare Cottage. Now that, 
through her, he and Lavender were paried, he 
hated her, and she got sma!i thanks for her news. 


Do you 


Of course, man-like, he laid all the blame upon ; 


her shoulders, and she, being of a quarrelsome 
aature, responded in like manner, uatil he 
shouted,— 

“Do you forget what you are? That I can 
cast you and your precious brother adrift at an 
instant’s noticef And by Heaven I'li do it, if 
you so much as dare to acoost me or breathe 
Miss Rossvel’s name again !” 

He turned on his heel then, the girl watching 
him with angry, resentful eyes. 

“Tm not fit to take ker name on my lips 
ain't I!” she muttered. “I am never to speak 
to you again, Oh, very weil! I shall be careful 
to remember, and I'll pay off old scores, if J can } 
there ian’t any doubt about that.” 

It was in vain Sir Hrancis sought an interview 
with Lavender ; he called at the cottage several 
times, but always he was met with the words," 
“The ladies are not at home ;” and although he 


maid to admit him, he could not succeed. He 
was furious; should go mere a girl as Lavender 
dety him? Why, he had never laid siege in vain 
to # woman’s heart, If he could only see her 
his cause would be won, And then he thought 
of Velix, and cursed him. 

‘Mrs. Rosavel always gave him the preference,” 
he muttered ; “she is evidently trying to force 
Lavender into his arms; but by Heaven he shall 
vot have her.” 

Such was his mood ss he waited for his rival 
to issue from Clare Cottage one bright but bleak 
April day ; and Felix seemed in no burry to take 
his leave, Sir Francia had wandered as far as 


es 


came upon the scene I hoped to make Lavender 
my wife; aud now that you are discarded I con- 
sider that I am free to woo her, as she is free to 
accept me if she will.” 

“Do you think she could give you affection 
after all the past #” 

“You remind me of the hero of Locksley Hall ; 
his conceit was phenomenal—you perhaps will 
uuderetand what I mean when I recal! the words 
to you, 


* *Isit str hg wish thee happy, having known me, to 
decline 
On a range of lower feclings, and a narrower heart 
than mine?’ 


at least I may promise Miss Rossvel a whole- 
hearted devotion, anda oame untarnished; and 
I shall win hor if 7 can.” 

Sir Francis was furious ; a countryman passing 

heard his voice raised in anger, recognised the 
two men and shrugging his shoulders went his 
way. 
With utmost violence, the baronet flung him- 
self upon his rival, and now Felix who was always 
slow to anger, felt the just of blood within 
him. 

Like moat placable men, when once roused he 
was hard to pacify, and he hurled Sir Francis 
back with a violence of which he was scarcely 
conscious, 
| “Yowdog/" he cried, and as with a crash he 
| fell to the ground, he etood over him much like 
| St. George. of the dragon memory. 

The countryman looking back saw them thus, 
| but plodded on his way, unconscious that 
| there were other witnesses to the scene, 

It was no affair of his, and if gentlemen liked 
to “fall out” over a woman, well that was their 
own business, only, remembering the slatternly, 
shrewish wife at home, he rather condemned 
them for fools. 

The day closed in ; in the wood it was growing 
dusk although the little cresceat moon had 
riseu, and the stars were coming out one by 
one. 

At The Moat the servants grumbled loudly 
over the master’s prolonged absence ; the dinner 
would be spoiled (cook’s temper certainly was) 
and Sir Francis was not a man to take into 
consideration the fact that it bad been put back 
an hour. 

Tt grew later ; quite in the dead of the night 
four men carried Sir Francis home, and to all 
appearance hs was dead, 

The doctor was summoned ip hot haste, and a 
cursory examination showed that he had been 
wounded by a pistol shot. 





very doubtful if he survive his injury-—the 
bullet roust be extracted at once—rad he should 
have been undiscovered so long--the hemorrhage 
has continued some hours, otherwise he would 





Rayscroft Wood before he heard his quick, 
suarp tread, Wheeling round he confronted him | 
suddenly, and, when Felix would have passed | 
with a chill recognition, he aaid, hoarsely,— | 

“Ove word with you: you have just left | 
Lavender,” 

“Presuming that I have, what then!” Ray | 
nuawered, stolidiy. 

“This: that no man shall rob me of what is 
tine by prior right. You and Mrs, Rossvel be- 
‘ween you are fanning her anger against me 
daly into fiercer flame. Long ago she would 
have relented but for you.” ; 

“You will excuse me for giving you the lie,” 
said Felix, very coolly, ‘It is not always well to 
‘neasure other men by your own standard.” 
“What the d—I do you mean, you cowardly 
traitorous hound ¢” 

_ To leave you to your own society ; I do not 
find it copgenial. Stand aside,” 

White with fury Sir Francis sprang upon him ; 
but Felix, though not so agile as he, was stronger, 
ead contemptuously thrust him back, 

‘f should lJike to know what is your com- 
P-alnt against me,” | 
‘There is no need to speak of that; you knov 
. You are deliberately trying to wean Miss | 
© eavel’s affections from me.” j 
“Look here, Allardyce: it is just as well you | 
‘vuld hear the truth at once. Long before you 





it 


— 





not be so terribly exbausied.” 
The next day all the county was apprised of the 


“ Not dead,” said the medical man, " but it is 


one quite knew how it originated ; at firet it was 
only whispered in corners, then os hearts grew 
bolder, tongues waxed louder, until there came a 
day when someone openly © sid, — 

“Mr. Felix Roy was the man, that for Miss 
Rossvel’s sake he had meant to murder Sir 
Francis ;"” and following this statement with 
startling rapidity was the*arrest of Felix for 
attempted murder. 

He of course waa the last to hear the rumour, 
laughing a little over it, never for an instant 
believing it would be credited. 

No one waa more staggered tuan he when a 
polite policeman informed him that they must go 
together to Downiey Gaol. 

“Why it is a most preposterous charge,’ he 
eaid indignantly, “do I look like a man wh« 
would shoct another from behind ¢” 

“Tam obeyivg orders,” said the bucolic con- 
stable stolidly, “you hadn't betrter make a 
disturbance sir: and you needn't say nothing.” 

“ But I wild speak ; confound it, man, I tell you 
I am innocent as a newborn baby ; isn’t my word 
good enough for you {” 

“T’ve nothing to do with your word sir, only 
my orders, <As for being innocent, that’s 
| for the judge and jury to say—-1 sez nothing.” 

With an angry sense of his own impotence 
Felix ordered out the broughaa } in company 
of Constable Piiiin was driven to Downley where 
he was briefly examined. 

He was hortified to find how black the evidence 
{though -purely circumetactia!) was against 
him. 

The countryma 
\ the stormy interview between the prisoner anc 
| Sir Francis; he had seen blows exchanged, oud 
the former standing cver the latier’y prostrate 
body. 

He had heard no report as of firearms, had seen 
no weapon in prisoner's hand, but he had \eft the 
scone as quickly as possible as he “ hoped he kuew 
his dooty better than to interfere wi’ gentlemen’s 
quarrels,” 

The next witness was Jenny Burns, who 
declared that she had seen priscuer fel! Sir 
Francis ; she was walking in the wood at the 
time and distivetly heard the former say,-+— 

“You brute! I will crush the life out of your 
body before you shall cheat me of her (her, ake 
eupposed meant Miss Rossve}).’’ 

Felix heard her with amazement 

In view of the serious condition in which Sir 
Francis lay, bai! was refused and Felix Ray was 
remanded on charge of attempted murder. 





' 


| 
} 


came forward. to testify to 





CHAPTER V. 


“LsavRENDER, he never did it,” cried Mra. 
Rossvei, when the news reached them, and the 
girl, white of face, quiet of manuer, anewered,— 

“ '. 


know it, dear, although things look very 


” 





catastrophe which had befallen Sir Francis, and 
many were the conjectures concerning it. i 

He lying unconscious, half dead upon his bed ; | 
folks wondered what Lavender would do in such | 
& crisis, j 

It was most certainly a terrible shock to the | 
girl, and in the first hours of her fear, she begged 
her mother to go to him, 

“It doea not mean reconciliation, raamma,” she 
said, “but once he was very dear to we, and it is 
terrible that he should have none but servants to 
tend him now. I don’t mind what people say, 
we can afford to laugh at their remarks.” 

“ Well dear, if you wish it I will go, but my 
heart will not be in my work,” 

“You are kindness itself,” the girl answered, 
“you will forget my injury at the sight of his 
sufferings.” 

But Mrs. Rosavel was not destined to witness 
these, for on reaching The Moat she was informed 
Miss Allardyce, an elderly and very distant cousin, 
had arrived with a nurse, so that uo other asaia 
tance would be required. 

The police were very busy, seeking for the 
unknown assailant, for Francis was a power iu | 
the county, and their reputation was at | 
stake. 

Little by little, a rumour grew and epread; no 











biack against him; Felix could not do a cowardly 
trick, and I am going to him that he may see | 
believe in his innocence,’ 

“But, my dear, will not that excite hopes in 


; his heart that you may mever be able to fulfil, 


acd give colour to the report that there is some 
understanding between you? Would it not be 
beat to send a message,” 

“ Written words are so cold, and Felix will not 
misunderstand ; for the opinion of others I do 
not much care, Let me go, mother dear.” 

It was wonderful how womanly Lavender had 
grown since trouble came to her; how she 
seemed now in all things to take the lead, being 
calmer and more self-contained than her mothex, 
who did not now wake any further provost 
againet her visit. So it chanced that Felix 
sitting brooding alone, way staggered uy 
Lavender’s entrance to bis cell, He started to 
his feet with a low cry of rapture, and she, 
advancing, gave him both her hands, looking int: 
his eyes in trankest, friendliest fashion. 

“You do not believe?” he said, in a hoarse 
and jaboured voice, and ahe answered gently,— 

‘If I did I should not now be here. Jt was 
to assure yeu of my trust that | came; it mus 
not be said that all your frienda deserted’ you 


your hour of need,” 
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“ You are most good to me, Lavender, and this 
visit gives me fresh hope,” 


‘ 


She sat down, 


Tel! me all about it, Felix, 1 know vo little 
vet. 

‘Well, it is perfectly true tha! Allardyce and 
I did meet, and cid quarrel; it ia true that I 
} ked him down’ but all rest is a lie. 


he wurds « 
never 1a) 
her motive for concocting such a 
tan be,” 


sed agniast me by Jenny Burns were 
syed by me. I cannot think what 


falsehood 











She crosses my life at every turu,” inter- 

ripe Lavender, thoughtfully, “she is my evil 

a ! believe, and now she must needs enter 

you why? Icannot understand what grudge 

#he bear: you. But, Felix, yoa rust keep a 

hrave heart; whe» Sir Francig cau speak be will 
ar you.” 

Bui if he never recovers consciousness, what 
then all 1 be condemned for « crime J did 
not commit, or arged with a deathless s!ain 
. +} 





on Wy name than dishonour, 
Lave ler, : 

“You shall not look on the dark side: it is 
but two deye since your arrest, sad nothing 
much can be done until Sir Francie ia able to 
apeak, and that cles he doctors are more 
hopeful to-day.” 

Wel, then, I will try to possess my soul with 
patience ; you shali not hear me complain again ; 
indeed, { should be ungrateful if I could do s« 














alter your en g kioduess But dear,” 
wistful much « ! desire to see you, for your 
own sake [ ray, Jo not repeat tuis visit—-idle 
tongues will be saying that-—--” 


“ ‘hat we are lovers,” she interrupted 
hotly ; “well, we will prove to t 


. 


Jushing 
hem that we are 











rien's ouly, but loyal friends and true,” and he 

grateful for her kindness to abuee it, being 
also er a cle dared not whisper one word 
f the love ¥ alone seemed to make life 


wai Mig. 
hor a whole week Sir Francis lay moticnless 
Gud senseless ; then he rallied, spoke coherently 
aud although far from being out of danger he 
ODI uffiviently well to make a deposi 
n. To the surprise cf all he utterly refused 
to speak upon the subject, showing such im 
psti nee when questioned, that the medical men 
protested that ali enquiry must 
& few daya, as excitement to the 
pr 





patient could 
have but one reaultin his preeent exhausted and 
precarious ondition. 

4 course Jeuny Burne heard a!l these things, 
1 determined to profit by the turn 


od in her min 
} taken ; she must see Francis, but 





atayrs’ aa 
He was forbidden to receive visitors, 2ad most 
certainly Miss Allardyce would not admit her 
presence: but Jenny was not to be 
Miss Allardyze daily walked in th 

remote part of the grounds from one o'clock 
until two 5 with a little circurmspection she could 
avoid her and win her heart’s desire. Accordingly 
she wade her appearance at the hall door dressed 

i her best (and Jenny’s best was like Joseph's 





to his 
“y 


“ tec 


vou wust go to ihe servants’ entrance,” said 
supercilious foocman, but the young lady 
slippivg past him, remarked 

nm@ here by Miss Allardyce’s wish ; Siz 





Fran has asked to see me,” and before the 
astonished fellow could stay her, she was ruaning 
rapidly up the staires She knew every turn 


of the house, aod straicht she went to the 
baronet’s room, to be confronted by a nurse who 
looked rather than spoke her surprise. 


© Migs Alia yee sent me,” began Jenny, when 
Sir Francis, turaing his bead upon his pillows, 
regarded = he with strange eyes, then said 
aOVlT,.— 


. gui, nurse, you may leave us,” 
reluctantly, When the door had 
r, Francis remarked in a voice as 
as his eves, ‘' What is the motive 


Why are you here? f&peak the 





which 
ot ver eve We _" 
wid an 


r our ii j 


FS bs ,now what you are pg ing to do 
Why you don’t say the words 


that'll set | free 


a) 


“How much do you know!” he asked, still 
calmly contemplating her. 

“That he vever shot you—he wouldn’t go 
behind a mau to hit him—that when you went 


} on® Way swearing vengeance, and he went the 





other, you were met by a woman. I was there, 
I heard and saw all; you spoke to her as if she 
was 2 dog, and you flung her off like a serpent— 
when your back was turned--she shot you, and 
you deserved ét.” 

“Tf you know all this, why have you so long 
kept silence ; why was your evidence so damping? 
Tell me that, my pretty Jane.” 

“ Well, in the firat place I don’t want to burt 
you for my own sake 
what happens to Felix Kay, so long as my turn’s 
eerved—-I hate Lavender Rossvel, because she 
treats me like dirt under her feet~-——” 

“Three very good reasons for your conduct. I 
hate Felix Ray because he means to rob me of 
the woman I love, and it pleases me to have him 
disgraced in her eyes, Is that plain enough for 
you to comprehend? Well, we each maintain 
silence-—what price do you ask for yours }” 

“That you marry we; Lavender Rossvel 
won't look at you; Iwas good enough to amuse 
you, I’m good eaough to be your wife.” 

“Yon sre modest indeed in your demande, 
mistress mine, If I fail to agree ¥’ 

“Why then I'll tel! all J know---—” 

“ My word has greater weight tian yours. I 
might turn the tables upon you and swear thas 
you perpetrated the crime--perjury is punished 
severely-———” 

She looke? at him aghast ; this was carrying 
war into the enemy’s camp with « vengeance ; 
her heart almost stood stil! as the suave, cruel 
tones went on,--- 

“ As for marrying you, my dear Jeuny, that is 
absolutely out of the question ; you are scarcely 
my ideal wife; get you a husband of your own 
kind, and be careful no further to molest me 
You were amusing, now you are troublesome aud 
taust, be suppressed.” 

She was white with 
blurted out,- 

** But J have your presents and every note you 
ever sent me!” 


oy 


Yor meditate an action for breach of promice. 





rage and fear as she 


| Well my dear girl, take your notes into court, 


} post poned for | 


Nee 


ee 





and you'll find you haven't a leg to stand npon ; 
hey are simply what any roan wight send to any 
woman who made sport for his idle hours ;” 
aud then the whole character of his iace changed; 


and I don’t care s fig | 





ate Armaan estima 











the cynical smile faded from his lips, as he said | 


through his clenched teeth,— 


“ Aud now you brazen fool, go home, put to- ; 


gether your 
leave Honeyhil! within twelve hours, or you will 
regret your disregard of my orders, which Bur- 
nett shali enforce,” he touched a bell and the 
nurse appeai 

Please ‘o see this person of! the premises, 
and teli Calthorp ele is not to be adwitted again 
on any pretence ;” then, exhausted by his passion 
and efforte, he fell back half-faiuting upon his 
pillows, but congratulating himself that the 
white-faced giri who had slank away in such a 
owed fashion would not dare molest him again 
or strive against his will. 

{f only he could bring himself to lie away Felix 
Ray’s freedom all would be safe ! 

But bad as he was he could hardly grovel so 
deeply in the mire; better to say nothing ; he 
would pose then as a generows foe, and Lavender, 
appreciating his attitude, would turn again tc 
him, whilst his rival would drag out all his life 
under a cloud, 

hese reflections so soothed him that he feil 
into a refreshing sleep. 

But Jenny meanwhile made her way to Down- 
ley ; she had recovered her courage and was full 
of venom ; she knew that her brother would 
visit her dismissal very heavily upon her, she 
would be cast upon the world with nothing but 
a poor wardrobe and no character to speak of. 

Very well, she would have her revenge. 

Straight she went to the prison, and there told 
her story so succinctly and plainly that the 
inspector was impressed by it. 

Briefly it ran thue: she lad been witness to 


j the affair between Sir Francis and Mr, Ray; the 


belongings, and with your brother 


ee eee 





| 


| 
| 
| 


latter had certainly flung the former to the 
groand, but be wae not much hurt, as presently 
he got vp and began to walk away, shouting ovt 
that he would have satisfaction. Mr. Ray took 
no notice of bie threat, and soen disappeared 
from view ; then, added Jenny, ‘I saw a woman 
coming towards Sir Francis, and when he caugh: 
sight of her, he would have goue, but she ran to 
bim, catching him by the sleeve, and begged him 
to give her justice. 1 couldn't hear biif what 
they said, but she Fept on begging till he swore 
at her, and flung her off, laughing as he wert. 
She sat up on the ground and looked after him s 
minute ; then before ] could do anything to stop 
her she took a pistol from under her cloak and 
fired at him. I was so frightened J ran away, 
and I did not dare to say anything about what I 
had seen.” 

Asked why she had kept back-this evidence 
until pow—why che hadseemed to testify against 
Mr. Ray, she answered meekly, “ That her father 
as well as her brother had been servants to Sir 
francis, and she did not want to hurt him ; she 
thought that when he recovered consciousness he 
would at once clear Mr. Ray of the charge agains’ 
him; but when she found he would not, she 
had been so troubled in her mind, that she could 
not rest until she had seen him, and entreatec 
him to tell the truth.” 

“He was very angry with me,” she added, 
applying her handkerchief to her eyes, “ and drove 
me away, and beetuse 1 vowed I would come to 
you he hae disinissed roy brother from his 
service ; after to-night we have no home.” 

Questioned, had she any ill-feeling towarde 
Sir Francis, she sobbed— 

No; it was quite trus there had beeu love 
passages hetween them, but when she found he 
did now meen ‘honourable’ to her she had re- 
fused to see him again ; she thought that had 
ioade him bitter to ber.” 

The story was such a mixture of truth an 
falsehood, told so eleverly, thot it raised up for 
Mise Jenny friends in unexpected quarters, and 
she waited for the dénouement with secret tr ump) 
and gratified hate, 

The description she gave of the woman wa 
“tall and slender, very pale, wi h black hair and 
iarge dark eyes; she was shabbily dreesed in 
black, and carried. a small bag of rather bulky 
appearance ;" the next day a circular appeared 
containing this description, and offering a reward 
for the discovery of the myaterious woman, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Noratre had ever been known like the comme 
tion Jenny’s stery made; and although her 
character was not of the best, it received general 
credence, despite Sir Francia’s passivate denial 

it was av impudent attempt on the girl's part 
he suid, to extort money from him, and he went 
further still, aloost declaring that Felix Ray was 
the only guilty party 

But slthough some accepted tliis as truth, 
Felix was “let ovt” on bail, and most arduous 
efforts were mace to discover the real culprit. 

lc was, however, a fortnight later before any 


} thing was learned, and the baronet was on the 
{| high road to recovery when a communication was 


received by the Downley Superintendent from one 
Charles Clarge, master of a Yorkshire workhouss 
allegivg that he believed he had discovered the 
woman in a recently admitted inmate, and pur- 
posed bringing her to Downley for identifica- 
ti nm, F 

When Sir Francis heard that, he turned hi? 
face to the wall, }ying so for many hours without 
speaking 

Then suddenly to the astonishment and horror 
of Miss Allardyce, he said, with a shockiug 
oath,-— 

“Jam done for ;1 shal! never beable to hold 
up my head here again. My curses on those te 
jades, and curse Ray-—be holds the winging car 
I say, you must mauaze to get me away Fecreuly, 
before it is published that 1 am enfficientiy we 
to be moved.’ 

“Then you knew all slong that Mr. Ray ™ 
innocent }” 
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“ Of course I did.” 

“Then all I can say ie that I am heartily 
ashamed of you. The Allardyces have never been 
notorious for virtue—bot at least they were not 
cowards, Yet, becanse uafortunately you are my 
kinemap, I will assist you so far as I can—and 
then we will part, the parting to be final.” 


“With all my heart,” he retorted, scowling | all that he demanded. 


upon her, “ You are not so cheerful a companion 
that T should much regret your loss.” 

“Thank you, Francia ; I did not expect grati- 
tude—but I well exact courtesy.” 

The next day Charles Clarge arrived with his 
churge, driving direct. to Downley Prison where 


“{ think something in my manner made him 
presently guess the truth, fur suddenly he 


.) 

**Be my wife, Agnes, and end all my miserable 
suspense. Prove your love by giving yourself to 
me now,’ , 

‘*T listened, I believed, and, believing, agreed to 
For family reasous our 
marriage was to be kept a profound secret until 
the fitting time for its announcement arrived. 

"T was to leave the seminary and proceed to 


the ceremony was to follow at once 


Calais, where Sir Francis would mect ime, and | 


“Only one privilege was granted me—I might | 


! give me really ite righte with which he had 
| mocked me. 
“ Even then, you see, I had not fairly gauged 
his nature, It was in a wood I met bim as I was 
goiog towards The Moat, sud, after upbraiding 
him with hie perfidy, prayed him to make me an 
honest woman. Ab fire, he laughed at me, then 
he grew angry, but 1 would not be repulsed ; F 
| chang about him, praying him to be merciful, 
saying that my heart ionged for the sight. of my 
| dear ones, but that they would never counte 
vence me if I went to them as an unmarried 
woman. 

"*Go then as a widow,’ he retorted ; ‘ your 


they were received by the Superititendent, the | write my people to the effect that I was married, | dress ’—which, by the by is extremely shabby— 


{inspector and a couple of officers. 

The woman, Agnes Northcote by name, was 
clad in. well-worn black garments, these having 
been restored to her at her request ; she also 
carried a small box, which she seemed loth to 
relinquish, 

She was tal], slender, young, although she 
looked older than her years, and her manner was 
marked by the calmness which accompanies great 
misery. 

As soon as she entered the room she began to 
speak quickly but quietly. 

“ There will be no need for a trial-; T will save 
you all further trouble. I ought to have spoken 
before, but I thought—1 hoped he was dead, and 
{ did not dream that suspicion would fall. on the 
innocent, Until Mr, Clarge here charged me 
with the crime, 1 knew nothing of the matter 
viter T left Honeyhill.” ght Ott 

She was warned that all she said would be 
used against her; waving her hand impatiently 
ehe answered,— 


“{ do not care, Iam able to bear my punish- | 


ment, 1 shall meet it the more easily because I 
have cleared an honourable name, Please to take 
down my confession.” 

A chair was offered her, but ehe preferred to 
remain standing, with her hauds loosely elasped 
before her, and her eyes looking above and beyond 
them all. 

Once she must have been beautiful ; even now 
in her poor garb, with the marks of sorrow and 


lespair so legibly written on her face, she was | 


something more than attractive. 

Without any preface she told her story. 

“My name is Agnes Northcote; three years 
ago 1 was music teacher at a semicary in High- 


gate—by birth Tam an Englishwoman although 


my mother ia a Pole ; my father is & gentleman, 
but poor, or 1 should not have occupied sv 
evbordinate # situation. 

“At the time of which I speak, I was only 
nineteen and esteemed myself fortunate to secure 
if 

* Che principal of the seminary was very good 
to mé, and occasionally allowed me to accept 
engagements for the evening. One of theae in- 
cluded an {invitation to play at the house of a 
pop, where an informal dance was to be 
given, 

‘Tt was there I met Sir Francis Allardyce, and 
from the moment of the introduction, for which 
he begged, he hardly left my side, 

He was only three years my senior, but in 
experience and wickedness he might have been 
fifty, ] 

“ After that night no matter where I went I 
met bim ; he baunted me; he sent me notes and 
flowers—other gifte I would not receive—and 
soon !---oh,”—with a tragic gesture—-“ you know 
what fools we women are! soon I /oved him, 
One day the principal of the seminary called me 
into her own room, and speaking very kindly to 
me warned me against my lover, 

““ He is a gentleman,’ she eaid, ‘and although 
you are a lady by birth, folks are apt to forget 
‘is-—he among them—because you work for your 
breed. My dear girl, unless Sir Francis Allardyce 


penly declares himself your fiwncée, you compro- | seemed so easy to hide from thom all that had 


mise yourself by accepting his attentions, and for 
ay own sake I cannot retain your services, unless 
the acquaintance terminates at once /’ 

‘Twas very mieerable ; but J saw the wisdom 
uf the advice given, and I tried to act upon it. 
For wore than a month I did not see Sir Francis ; 
then it was by chance we met, and he wpbraided 


; be hidden from it, 
death’s door —he consented. 
} 
| 
' 








me bitterly for my coldness, 





and in due time my husband would bring me back 
to them, 

“ Loviog him as I did, I never doubted him; I 
awear | had implicit faith in hig honour.” 

Her weary head drooped, for a few momenta 
she was silent, and none cared to speak, for used 
as they were to stories of misery and crime, there 
was'semething in thig womwan’s manner and ap- 
pearance which touched them to keen compassion. 
Presently she roused berself and resumed her 


fitfully in her hollow cheeks, 

“I inet him at Calais; and then, when { was 
all alone and penniless in a foreign land, be told 
me it was impossible for him to make me his wife 
-~certain circumstances had arisen to delay our 
marriage for months. J was distracted, and when 
he showed me that return was impossible for me 
because I had irreparably compromised myself, I 
think I was mad, But oh! if you knew how he 
can mike black appear white, you would hardly 
wonder at what followed, He swore that he 
loved me that I should never go back to my 
people save as bis wife-—anci—and Heaven forgive 
me! I remained with him. Of the agony of 
shame J endured through those dreadful months 
J cannot speak ; alwsys I was importunivg him 





| . ; ° 

| to give me his naroe, always be put me off with | 
j excuses, until I think that he grew weary of me, 
t 
| 
| 


and his so-called love began to wane, 

“ But, when the time of our child’s birth drew 
near, aud I madiy implored that it should bear 
ite father’s name—ihat its mother’s shame should 
seeing ih 


“ We went through a form of roarriage, J fully 
believing it Jegal, and after that I cannot tell 
very well what happened, for I fell ill and knew 
nothing for weeks, Afterwards, when I recovered 
my senses, 1 thought Ae had grown strange in 
his manner, but J hoped that our child’s coming 
would join the severed links, 

“Tt was born; thank Heaven, however, it 
scarcely breathed before it died; for, when I 
asked for my husband, they told me he had gone, 
Jeaving me to the charity of strangers, his last 
gift to me was a message of renunciation. You 
wil) fiud the note with all hie other letters in the 
little box. 


seems to mea very long while elapsed Lerween 
his desertion and my ful! knowledye of it. Then 
I found myself alone, diegraced ; with no right 
to the name i had borne for so brief « time. 

“I got what work I could, and always, night 
and day, whilst I worked and siarved, I brooded 
over my wrongs, until the thought of revenge 
woke in my mind, and soon my whole heart cried | 
out for it, 

“I did not love Sir Francis any longer then; 
there is small wonder thai I haied lim, but, 
hating him as I did, I resolved that }, and no 
other woman should be his wife. Once he gave 
me my rightful position, I thought it would nos 
be so very hard to live with him and do my duty, 
because I could return to my own people and 
comfort their hearts with the words ‘J am a 
wife ; you shall not blush any more forme!’ It 


gone before. 
“ But I earned so little, I would beg of none, | 
and it was not until last month I found myself 
in a position to return to England, I had then | 
just enough to carry me to Honeyhill, not one | 
peuvy more; but I hoped that my entreaties 
would avail, or if not those, the fear of what the 
world would say, would induce Sir Francis to | 





narrative, whilst the faint colour came and went | 


at I was aliaost at | 


| 
“Did I go mad, then} i eannot say: but it | tion through the county. 
| 
| 
j 


| with a neighbour’s wife had the county 


‘will bear out your statement. Here is a sove- 
reign to help you on your journey.’ 
“T struck the coin out of his hand and cried 
| oo him to have mercy on himeelf, if he bad none 
| upon me;-but he would not listen. He was mad 
with hate of me, and he fiung me aside ike s 
noisome reptile, turning on iis heel and lowing 
me to my fate. 
| “Y sab up and looked after him, then I pre 
| pared to do what all slong I had intended, if he 
proved obdurate. He had taught me the use of 
fire-arms. I still carried the pistol he had given 
me, and I used it then for a new purpore. 

“My aim was true With aloud ery he fell te 
the ground, snd, rnuning forward, | stooped over 
him, laid my hand on his heart, I could not feel 
it beat, and I thanked Heaven [had sid the world 
of a fiend. 

“T did not even suffer alarm.as [ walked oui 
of the wood. I went on avd on, walking all sight 
and the next day. .J had no money ; for forty- 
eight hours I had tasted no food, and when I 
| reached the Startup Workhouse I fell exbausted 
| ab the gates. 

“The rest you know, When youhave rea? all 
the papers my box contains, you will see il £ 
have lied or not.’ 

She ceased speaking. Her dark eyes met the 
inspector's, aud secing sympatiiy in theca she 
| sighed,--- a 

“JT don’t suppose it is possi 
| from my people ; I 





bie to keep this 
if it ie I pray you do so, they 
Mshovid not suffer for my sins.’ A 
Nobor'~ answered, because no'ody could give 
| any word of comfort 
She went unresistiagly with them to her cell ; 
there thanking them in u gex!le, courteous voice 
for their kindness and eone'derat on; theythought 
there were tears in her eyes, but she turned away 
swiftly and as Uhough aehawed of her eou0n. 
in the morning ibey found ber lying appareat!y 
asleep, but on approaching saw that she was 
| dead, having knotted a handkerchief about her 
j neck, and eo, by hor own hand died Apnes 
Northcote, the W-iated object of Sir Francis’s 
admiration 
The lettera she had given up proved her story 
all too conclusively for any doubt to be enter 
tained, and ihe barovet was au object of execra- 


CHAPTER VII. 


Never since handsome Allardyce ran away 
2n in 
such a state of excitement ; never had evente 
followed so rapidly ; everybody was o1 > qu 
vive for some iresh dénouement. Of course Felis 
Ray was the hero of the time ; equally, of course 
he was so jéted acd flattered that a less steady 
head than hiz would have been turned, Poor 
Agues Northcote was buried in unconsecrated 
ground, there being nothing to prove her insanity, 
the foreman of the jury, @ rigid Nonconformiss, 
and a too conscientious man, persuading his com- 
panions thab it would be a sin to return apy 
ther verdict than that of felo de se. It matiered 
very little to the poor girl lying under the mou'd 
out if added to the sorrow of those she left 
behind, and who would have given their all t« 
have her with them once aguin, all soiled und 
rmirched as she was. There were few now Who 
did not pity her, for truly she had suffered 
sorely, and natursily all eyes, al! thoughts, wer 
directed to Sir Francis. 


the qui 
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ha: @ lucky escape for Lavender Ressvel, 
avee ; “ because, of course, he wovid 
have grown weary of fcr in time, Even if he 
had aot, and she, being his wife, had learned the 
secret of his past, [ think ehe never could have 
forgiven bim, because & man must be a pure as 


“my ” 


said Mra, Oh 


Galaliad, as brave aa Lancelot, to have and keep 
her love, Ob, the perversity of girle! Why 
coul.) she not take Felix? But there! I do not 
despair yer of reading the announcement of their 
marriage.” 

The young man’s firat visit was to Clare 
Cortage rs. Rosevel met him with out- 
stretched hands and words of welcome, whilst 
tears coursed down her cheeks. 


Oh, how glad 1] am to see you once again, 
Felix,” she said, tremulou-ly; “it las been a 
horrible time! And as for Sir Fravcis, cannot 
he be punished? He eurely oughe not to eacape. 
Could you not bring an ection for false inprison- 
ment or perjury against him?! Hoe really made 
every one believe you did it, aud he would 
not--——" 

He interrupted her almost gaily. 

“Ob, never mind Sir Francia; leave him to 
lis own fate, whilst you tell me of yourself aod 
doings since } went into ‘durance vile.’ ” 

“Oh, we were very concerned for you, and 
Lavender seemed unable to rest anywhere or 
even sivep, You have always been such friends, 
aod, although she did not doubt you, she was 
afraid what the issue of the trial, and its effect 
ap mm you would be - 

“And you have come out a hero, Felix,’’ said 
Lavender’s voice from the doorway; “but I 
knew you would. What a reserve of quiet 
strength you havet”’ 

And then she geve him ber hand, but, unlike 
her mother, ehe was not tearful, Her pretty 
eyes were bright with suppressed excitement, and 


i was evid » Felix, as he held her band, that 
she had something to tell. He dvew her down 
on the chair beside Lim, saying,— 

Yow, Lavender, what is it! You know that 


from a chiid you have never heen 
uything " 

“Tn other words,” 
@ 


able to bide 


she snawered, iaughing a 


trifle hysterically, ‘I cannot keep a secret. That 
is an extremely rude thing to s»y, Oh, no! 


Wor 


hear a word about candour or anything of 
j , when yo 


r 
A 


the kiu bee 


’ 


young wulpa 


I av 4 candid 
wich (olks to uuderatand you 


itate 





think me a bit a gossip, Not another word, 
please, Mamuia, Francis has gone away.’ 

Her coiour wavered a little as she apoke, her 
glance fell beneath the young man’s, and he saw 
that she trembled slightly. 

“ Gione away!” ejaculated Mrs, Roasvel ; “why, 
only yesterday it was given out that he had had 
& Very serious relapse, and no one but the new 
medical man could see him, Are you quite sure, 
Laven ter, you have beeu correctly informed ¢” 

“Quite sure, mamma; and the new medical 
man is the acquaintance who, in the guise of a 


clergyman, married him to poor Agne 
[t is rumoured that Sir Franci 
left secretly last night. Miss Allardyce confesses 
she knew of their istention, and even assisted 
them to go, because she was afraid of what might 


Northcote 
with his friend, 





happen when once ke was abroad again. And 
this '—the girl ended passionately—"rhis was 
the man Tloved !" She rose hurriedly, and stood 
before a wiado» looking out, whilst her colour 


went, and her breast heaved with su; 
ed emotion. Then suddenty she said, Don’t 
speak of him to me again; let him be forgotter 
as though he had never lived, for Lam ashamed 





totem aber that once 1 was his promised wife.” 
And, hearivg these words, Felix took heart 


again, although not e 


word did he say. But as 
sot homewards he turned out of his path to 
visit that lonely grave in the drear, unconsecrated 
spot. Some ove had been there before him, for 

wreath of beautiful flowers rested on the 
mouad, To himself he said, ‘“ Lavender’s work. 
Fleaven blesa her!” then went his way, feeling 
that, even should he never win her, his life must 


be the better, the pure:, the nobler, for having | 


loved her 

The Moat was shut up. Miss Allardyce had 
gone away, thankful to escape the questions and 
curious glances of friends or acquaintances, Con- 





| 


| 








ee 





cerning her cousin's travels, she was profoundly 
silent, and nothing authentic was kvown of his 
movements, ‘I'he time slipped by until the early 
glory of summer made more beautiful this wonder- 
ful and beautiful world; still Felix visited at 
the cottage; still he received the same frank 
welcome from Lavender, and still he refrained 
from speech, lest their pleasant intercourse 
should be roughly broken. One day, only 
Lavender received him in the pretty drawing- 
room, 

“T am so sorry you have had so lony a walk 
for so mere « nothing,” she said, with her gentle 
emile, “Mamma cannot come down; ehe has 
one of her terrible headaches, and begs you will 
excuse her. Then, too, i cannot stay, because 
she like» ne oue near her except myseli whea she 
is suffering so eeverely ; so I must beg you to 
couie again to-morrow, These attacks never last 
loager than twenty-four hours,” 

So he went away forlorniy, and Lavender 
returned to her post. 

All day Mrs. -Rossve)] lay tossing to aad fro, 
evidently in greatest agony, but she utterly re- 
fused to send fora doctor, and towards evening 
she seemed so much easier that Lavender said,— 

“You will do nicely now, mamma, and if you 
sleep well you will wake in the morning quite 
your usual self, Let me draw the curtains, the 
light is yet very etrong.” 

“ As you please, dear ; and I am very drowsy— 
go into the garden a little while, I shall not need 
you any more. It isa shame to keep you im- 


| prisoned all day.” 





| I die too ? 


| 


Lavender kissed her, saying gently,— 

“It is my joy, dear, to minister to you.” 

But she went away a little while, to find on ber 
return that her mother was sleepiog quietly. 

It was quite late when she woke, dec!aring her- 
self rauch refreshed and almost well. 

“ But,” she added, “I am so very drowsy, kiss 
me good-night, Lavender, and get to your own 
room } you are looking so tired.” 

“ Good-night, dear mamma, although I would 
stay gladly if you would allow me; but you are 
such a dreadful martinedb that I dare uot 
disobey.” 

She lingered a little over that good-night— 
afterwards she waz glad to remember how tender 
it had been, then she went to her own room, and 
falling asleeep did not wake until the suo was 
well up, and the maids were stirring below. 

Torewing on a dressing gown she went to her 
mother’s room; opening the door voftly she 
entered—Mrs, Kossvel lay with her face to the 
wail and her head resting upon one arm. 

Lavender approached her on tiptos ; how very 
very quietly she breathed! and was there nob 
somethiug unnatuially rigid in ber pesition ! 

With « vague seuse of alarm, the girl bent over 


her ,; she waa surely never a0 marbie white before 
—strange her breath did not even lift her 
slender throat. 


“Mamma!” the word was spoken in the 
merest whisper, ani there came no reply. 

Lavender laid ber hand upon her, then eud- 
devly she acreawed ouce-—-the awful sound went 
echoing through the house ; it brought the maids 
in fear and trembling to the chamber, and there 
stood Lavender, her eyes fixed in horror upon 
their mistress, her arms down dropped by her 
sides, her whole figure slimoat as rigid as that 
form upon the bed. 

“Oh, misa,” cried the cook, catching her hand. 
“What isit? Do for gracious sake speak ? don’t 
look like that ! What has happened ¢” 

‘ She is decd /” the girl answered, under her 
breath, 

" Dead!” shrieked the mai 
say it, it can’t be true.” 

‘Yas : and she dicd alon came the answer, 
then suddenly her icy composure gave way, fling- 
ing herself upoa her kuees, she stretched out her 
arms across the bed, crying, 

Oh, mother! mother! mother ! 


oh, miss, don’t 


why cannot 
Ob, if T had not left you, even now 
you might be with me, mother |—mother !—oh, 
Heaven! speak to me. It is Lavender who 
calla,” 

Then the cook, who was a strong woman, lifted 
her forcibly. 

“ There way ve hope yet, dear Miss Lavender ; 


| 








| 


| 


| 


| 
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try to be calm, tellus what to do. Shall we send 
for Doctor Kennedy—mistress always liked him 
best wittmeal © 

“Yes, yee; aend at once, O1! fly for him— 
although-—-I fear-—he can do nothing for her— 
nothing for me. Oh, my heart, my heart {” 

She refused to leave the bedside, commanding 
them al! to leave her ; but the housemaid waiting 
outaide the door heard her moaning again and 
again, 

“Mother | my mother! come back to me— 
speak to me,” and wept for very sympathy, 

Then Doctor Kennedy arrived, and following 
him came Mrs Greaves; Lavender met them 
quietly ; she did not shed a single tear, but she 
watched the doctor's face with agonised scrutiny. 

As he turned from his brief and unnecessary 
examination, she caught her breath, and support- 
ing herself by a chair, waited for the words she 
knew he would speak. 

“ My dear young lady, I am most grieved for 
you ; Mrs. Rossvel is beyond all help ; she has 
been dead several hours.” 

“Té I might be alone—if only I could have 
time to think—but there fs so much to be done 
—and I eannot do it.” 

Mrs. Greaves put an arm about her ; she was 
crying bitterly, but between her sobs she said,— 

” to your room, poor child; ail that is 
necessary Mr. Ray and I will do—I have sent for 
him—oh, Lavender, poor little Lavender, ours ia 
a common sorrow, for I too loved her.” 

“ Yee,” said the girl, drearily, ae she disengaged 
herself from her embrace, “ there was no one hike 
her—and she is gone,” then slowly she went to 
her own room, there to face her sorrow, to wonder 
deapairingly how she could enadwre to live when 
her dearest was taken from her ; to pray desper 
ately that Heaven would be mercifu! to her and 
take her home. 

Below, she heard the sobbing voice of Mra, 
Greaver, the hushed, pitiful tones of Felix, but 
she heard like one in a dream, until the one word 
“ inquest ” smot) upon her darkened senses. 

She started to her feet. 

“Oh, nol no!” she cried, running out, ‘it 
must not, it shall not be! I never will covsent,’ 
then she kuew someone was holdiog her hands in 
his—-that someone was Felix—and saying,—- 

“My poor darling! there is no need, Doctor 
Kennedy can testify that for years your mother 
euffered with heart diseare—she knew it.” 

‘* But she said no word to me. Oh, if she had 
J might have guarded against it.” 

‘‘My dear, who can fight against Heaven? And 
Mrs. Roesvel begged the doctor to keep her state 
a secret from all, because she feared that you 
might learn it, and she would not have yout 
young life shadowed by fear for her.” 

“She waa an angel—oh, Felix—Felix—beu 
with me a little while, I arm lost in anguish ; 1 
do not know how-I can endure life without ner— 
oh, mother! mother! mother 1!” 

He took her in his arms as a brother migit, 
and there on his breast she sobbed like a wild 
thing. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tag funeral was over, and Lavender sat alone 
in her grief, . 

Mrs. Rossvel bad left no debta, in fact she 
never had contracted any. All that the cottage 
contained was absolutely her child’s ; but beyoud 
this she could leave her nothing but that poo 
annuity, aud the girl knew very well she coulc 
not keep up the dear old home upon fo smaii? 
sun, 

She must go into cheap lodgings, among" 
atrangers, yet how to part with her precioue 
possession, all hallowed because of the dear one 
who had purchased them with a view to please 
“her Lavender !” 

In this chair she had sat talking of her e- 
gagement to Francis, praying that her life might 
be a happy one. This was the last book she had 
ever read, that portrait over the mantel the last 
she bad ever sat for; there was nothing that did 
not speak of her. 

Ia the quiet churchyard there was a newly: 


made mound ; thinking of it, Lavender ecried,-— 
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“How can I leave her sleeping there alone | 


with no one to watch over her or care for her 
reating-place?” and se she spoke her thought 
aloud the door opened and Felix entered. 

He looked like ope who has resolved upon one 
last desperate throw as he advanced and laid hie 
large strong hands upon her shoulders. 

* Lavender, you need never leave her or ws ; 
po, you must give me patient hearing now, when 
I have ended you shall answer ;” and in his voice, 
his bearing, there wasa new tonch of authority 
which compelled obedience. “ My dear,” he con- 
tinued in a low and moved tone, “I know just ex- 
actly how you regard me, I know, too, that neither 
your indifference or coldness could ever change 
wy love for you. But you have given mie friend- 
ship, from friendship love may grow. If it never 
does I shall try to be content dear heart, and rest 
assured I never shall reproach you, Lavender ; 
will you stay at Houeyhill aa my wife? I cannot 
bear that you, so young, so tender, should go out 
all alone into the world ; for the sake of her who 
loved us both so well, give this matter your most 
earnest consideration.” 

She was tremblivg very much; but she said, 
guietly,— 

“You know my story, Felix; not a page 
of my life is hidden from you; you know 
that I did love Sir Francis Allardyce; now, 
thank Heaven, J vow I do not love him 
apy more, Stop, if you ” (as he tried to 
speak) “I have always liked you very, very much ; 
but lam afraid liking would never satisfy you ; 
I am also afraid that I have lost all power to 
care overmuch fur anyone. Oh, I should make 
you such a sorry return for all your goodness.” 

“Tfl am willing to take the risk, Lavender, 
are you” 

“Tam go lonely,” the sweet voice faltered here, 
‘I long for a place and a friend to cali my own ; 
but oh, Felix, think, think well.” 

“Thave thought, Slow, plodding fellows like 
royeelf never do anything rashly. Lavender, say 
yes, dear, and you shall never have the pain of 
leaving old scenes, of parting with the dear home ; 
it ehall be my wedding gift to you (old Marston 
wants tosell) everything shall remain as it is; 
and you will still be vear her.” 

“Oh, what a heavy price you are prepared to 

ay for me. I wonder that you offer so great a 
ribe! felix, it is your wish--I like, [ trust 
you--{ will marry you, and each mut bear the 
consequences of the rash act.” 

“I am prepared to ‘do ao,” Felix said; “ my 
larling, my darling, may Heaven teach me how 
to make you happy—how to win your love! 
May I kias you?” 

“That is your right,” she answered gently ; 
then suddenly she put ber arms about his neck, 
and touching his cheek with her lips of her own 
accord, said, “ Heaven show me my duty, and 
take me a little worthier you.” 


o * + * . 


{ 
? 
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So they were married, very quietly, owing to 
Levender’s recent bereavement; and Felix took 
hiv bride abroad, 

“lf poor Patty had lived,” said Mrs. Greaver, 
‘how glad she would be to see her desire accom- 

-hed ; and such a good fellow as Felix cannot 
tail to maké Lavender happy.’ 

1 os a . . 

The néxt few weeks pasted like a dream to 
Lavender. Yet through all. that was strange, 
through all the intensity of her grief for her 





for her husband's tender care. 

Every wish was foresialled, every need supplied 
Sitnost before it was felt, and yet felix paid her 
to lover-like attentions, exacted no caresses, 
scarcely ever bestowed any upon her. 

Llis very fear of frightening her rendered bim 
constrained, made him forego his just rights and 
privileges, 

At first she did not notize these things ; but 
when the poignancy of her grief had a little 
avated she began to wonder if he would always 
tre it her with such deference, always as it were 
keep her at arm’s length, 

Then she began to be fearful lest having wou 
her, and knowing she was loveless, he had lost all 
ght in her, his very geutlences and thought- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


her's lose, she was conscicus of and grateful | 








| him about “ that wicked Fritz,” 


fulness burt, springing as she believed they did 
from remorse that his love had suffered change. 

*“ And why should I wonder?” she questioned 
sadly of herself, “have I ever given bim any- | 
thing ? And yet, ifthe old Felix would retuin, | 
how glad and thankful I should be.” 

Then she began to long for eome word of en- 
dearment, some little sign of affection, only she 
was oppressed with such newborn shyness that 
on these matters she dared pot approach him. 

She had started her wedded life with admira. | 
tion for her husband; she, was very near to loving | 
him now, only she hardly realised this yet, and | 
the gulf seemed ever to widen between them. | 

Their tour was prolonged to an unconscionable 
length, Felix hoping that travel and change of 
scene would restore Lavender’s old cheerfulness, 
so that more than nine months had pacsed before | 
they turned their faces homewards. 

“We will take Baden on our way,” he said, 
“and make a short halt there. I daresay, you 
will find much to interest you.” ‘“ 

“Very well,” answered Lavender, not lifting | 
her eyes to his, “let it be as you please.” 

“But is it what you wish?” he asked, re- 
garding her with #tveiled anxiety. 

“ My pleasure is to please you,” she answered ; | 
it wae a pretty speech and he kuew it was sincere, 
yet he sighed as he thought,— | 

! 





“TE only she would be less grateful and more 
responsive} Sball I never tonch her heart?” 

He looked much older than when they were 
married, his eyes were haggard and his cheeks 
hollow ; the constant fight between love and self 
was beginning to tell upon him ; but Lavender | 
did not even guees this, 

“ He is weary of me, and tries so hard not to 
let me see it,” she said again and again to her- | 
self ; so they went on playing at cross purposes 
until something occurred at Badea which brought 
them toa knowledge of the truth, and altered 
the whole tenor of their lives. 

They had gone to the gardens, and theevening 
being warm sat under the trees, now beginning 
to look their loveliest in their tender epring 
foliage. 

All round them there was a babble of voices, 
the clinking of glasses, the ripple of light 
laughter. 

Leaning back Lavender closed her eyes ; there 
was a half-smile of contentment upon her lips, 
so that Felix was a trifle vexed when a voice 
spoke his name, and looking up he recognised a 
German gentleman whose sun he had befriended. 

The latter begged a few words in private with 





Felix looked at Lavender. 
(Continued on page 118.) 











TWO GIRLS. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Norsra could exceed the panic which pre- 
vailed in the strong room at Diamond End when 
it was diecovered the diamonds were wissing. 

The poor old butler wae almost distracted; 
Owen Tudor, the owner of tha missing jewels, 
was the only one of the five people present cap: 
able of calin, collected thought. 

Shat the door, Hawkins,” he said gravely, 

“and fasten ir, please, I would net have my 
mother disturbed by this news for a great 
deal.” 
“Oh, cir, oh, Mr. Tudor,” groaned the old 
servant, “ who can have done it? And to think 
it’s me who have had the key of this room for 
months and whom everyone will suspect of the 
theft.” 

“They couldn’t, Hawkins,” eaid Arline, in her 
pretty girlish way; “if you had wanted to rob 
the Tudors you would have begun doing it 
years ago,” 

“My sister is quite right,” said Owen kindly. 
“ Hawking, if this mystery is to be unravelled, we 
we shal want all our energies ; once for all, un- 
derstand I wou'd as coon suspect myself as you, 











surprise at her silence, she said quiet ly,— 


| opened? There nomy 


make your mind easy on that score, and then we 
will all discuss the matter sensibly, I'm afraid it 
ia too late to vend into Thornton to-night.” 
: would be of no good sir ;‘*snid Hawkins, 
depend upon it you'd find uo one in authority 
at the office, and you'd far better go the first thing 
in the morning and see Lospector Sarbert hioisels. 
And Mr, Tudor, sir, you and J had better sit up in 
thie room all night, the thieves have taken fifty 
thousand pounds worth of your jewels, they 
shan’t have any more if I can heip it.” 

‘The pearls,” said Ethel, suddenly, “ have they 
taken them too ?” 

A hasty examination, however, revealed the 
pearls reposing rafely in their cases, the youvger 
girl gave a sigh of relief, bit Doris secmed 
strangely perplexed; she alone of the five gathered 
in the strong room had not spoken a single word, 
she seemed pre-oeccupied and abstracted, but 
euddenly catching Owen’s eye fixed on her in 





‘ 


“i have eomethingto tell you, Owen—4. n't go, 
Hawkins,” as the butler turned towards the door. 
“T can’t help feeling what I have to say is con- 
nected with the robbery and [ should like you to 
hear it.” 

Tu a very few words she gave a description of 
the yesterday's visitor, her own innate distrust of 
the raan, and Helen Duncan’s remark after he 
was gone, that he wore 4 wig, and her uneasy 
coneciousness all along that. there was something 
familiar about bins: she was hardly prepared for 
the effect of the recital on Hawkins; the old 
butler started as she mentioned the wig and 
ried,—- 

“ Miss Montague, that’s the man! I was mai: 
puzzled when you said he’d snow white hair: bul 
the moment you came to the wig, [knew it was 
the scoundrel whocame here on Tuesday night 
nd carried off a bundred pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty. ‘That's the story he told me word for 
wora 

The yourger girls looked #9 bewildered that 
Owen quickly explained to them all he had kept 
back, pointing out it was most Cesirable nothing 
of it should get abroad. 

“T have not told mother the steps [ am taking 
lest. she should mention thein to Mr. Douglas, 
and I must beg you Arline not to disenss the 
robbery even with the Anstruthera; the fact 
that the diamonds are wissing must get abroad, 
but the Inspector warned me to say as little as 
possible respecting our suspicions and surmises.’ 

“ | have vot fiotshed, Oven,” Doris said; and 
she told him of the little cardboard box stil! in 
her travelling bag and of the tramp seen by 
Charies Peyton and her lover outside their old 
house, and whom Ashley declare] was the same 
as her visitor 

The veins on Owen’s forehead stood out like 
thick purple cords; it seemed to him that every 
minute the wystery which hung over his hon 
grew thicker. Accepting Charles Peyton's theory, 
it was impoesible to believe the man Doris saw at 
Camberwell was the came wio had disturbed the 
peace of Diamond End, and yet-—— 

“ Mark ay words, sir,” said Hawkins, “it’s the 
same ; waybe he’s someone you've been kind to 
in times past, and who tracked you out 
just to beg of you, but found it easier to help 
himself. If I way make bold to suggest it, hadn’ 
the box Miss Montague spoke of better be 
e some clue in that,” 

Doris weut for the box and placed it in her 
brother's hands, the three gir!s watched Owen 
with breathless impatience, but Hawkins retreated 
to a safe disiance much as though he feared the 
box contained an infernal machine ox dynamite 
at the least. 

Cautiously Owen took off the wrapper and 
opened the box ; be thought at first it was ful! 
of notbivg but wadding wool, til a’most at she 
bottom he took out aquaint, old-fashioned signe 
ring, the stone simost of priceless value, but the 
crest aud inecription making it a dangerous 
article 10 dispose of; around the ring was 
twisted a tlip of paper with these words,—- 

© Returned with thanks, being too ri-ky to 
keep. Take better care of your pearls, or they 
may follow the diamonds. You had better keep 






nish 






| silence or you will bring sorrow and disgrace on 


one who should be dear to you, What { have 




















conscience,” 
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“Let me see that paper, Owen.” 

She read it through, and then, to his conster- 
nation, broke into a fit of sobbing, deep, voiceless 
sobs, which seemed to shake her slender frame, 
avd. had ja them all the bitterness of despair. 

Doris,” cried Owen, fondly, “ my dear sirter, 
don’t ; try and be calm, darling, for my cake.” 

“Tt won’t touch you,” and she gave a sigh of 
infinite relief. Owen, I am eo thankfu! you, at 
least, wou’t have to bear the burden of shame ; 

“fam afraid they only aent | but I cam never tarry Ashley, and poor little 
they were afraid to keep it, Hawkins,’ said Owen | Arline ought to give up Cecil Anstruther.” 
gadly, “in fact they say ax much,” and he touched “ Doris,” Owen's foce looked altnost bloodless. 
the paper in his hand | “YT don’t understand ; at fr.t I thought you hat 

Mr, Tudor,” began Haskins, “you'll pardon | guessed my fear and ehared it, but your last 
the liberty, sir, but where Lave you kept the key | words contradict this, ‘she shame would be mine, 
of the jewel safe?” | dear, not yours and Arlin e's ; you have not une 

“Jn one of the drawera of my writing-table in | drop of tke ecoundrel’s bloud in your veine,” 
the library.” | Dorie started. 

“Abi” Kvidently the old man had a clue.; “Speak plainly,” sheimplored, “I suppore we 
‘he key of thie etrong room, sir, has never been | both agree that the tramp Ashley saw watching 
out of my keeping, night or day ; but—dolt that | ourg@tapty house, the man who described himself 
I was, not ty tell you sooner—on Wedneaday I | to Hawkins as a friend of the family, and my 
thought IT never should have unlocked the door. | venerable, white-haired visitor of yesterday, are 
i expect it had been pened with a eee key | one and the eam< ?” 
and well-nigh hampered, [ locked it myself at “Yes; and that man, and no other, is the 
nine on Tuesday o ight and weut to my one in | stealer of the Tudor diamonds 
the hall i didn't pass that dvor again till after| “Precisely; and he hints that, for family 
ten ; if the villain had got your key of the safe | 
ouh of the writing-table first, he wouldn’t need | because his disgrace would bring shame on us 

| 
| 
| 


taken is only my rightful share; a word from me 
would rob you of all you possess,’ 

Owea crushed the paper in bis hand, and held 
out the ring to Hawkius 

‘It is one of the oldest heitlooms in the 
jamily, sir, and your late uncle set great store by 
it, it's been in be possession of your ancestors 
for centuries ; well,” and the old man gave an 
approving eniff, “I’m glad the thieves had some 


ED 


i back because 


to be ten min sieals here to get out the diamonds. | therefore-——-” 

fe’? have time over and over again, whi was “He is my uncle, Heary Tudor,” interrupted 

at the otver part of the houee.” Owen, “the rightful owner of Diamond End. 
“We were out,” said \rlire to her brother, | He ia ‘under some cloud, end dares vot cleim his 


reasons, you had hetter hush up the matcer, | 





aud mother was in bed. Ethel, did you hear | rights; but the whole ps yperty being really his, 
nothing ¢ and not mine, he imagines he has every title to 
Frhel reddened help himself to whatever he faucies,”” 
"i was frightfully dull and lonely,” ahe con Doris shook her head, 
fessed, ‘nud f went (o bed early because I vot so “Weary Tudor died long ago, Owen. Don't 
nervous ; it seemed to me L |eard all kinds of | you remember mother telling us she had the 
noises. {£ put it down to not being used to ! letter announcing bis death ?” 
joueliness, and these rooms are so terribly big for ee Yes; but”—he hesitated—‘ when [ asked 
just [ felt so frightened, but for fear | her for that letter to show to Mr. Vesey, in 
of beiug laughed at, 1 should have rung the bell | proof of my claim to this place, she eaid she bad 
aud asked Hawkins to send one of the maids up! burnt it. Poor mother! ashe did so long for 
to aif wiih me, Edon’t mean I heard anything | wealth. Most likely she knew the truth—that 
like footsteps, but [ had got into that state of | her brother-in-law had done something so dis- 
terroc I was ready to A. afraid of my own | graceful he could never come forward ; and she 
thought there was not much sin in allowing me 
to reign in his stead. Stay, Doris "—as she tried 





shadow ; and whep Arline’s cat scratched at the 
door I could almos! have screamed. Oh, how I 


wisi vow I had rung the bell; 1 feel as if I} to interrupt him-—“ hear me out, You have no 
might have prevented all this.” idea how strange mother has been lately. She is 


‘ 


Don't go to blame yourself, missie,” said the 

yitier, kindly ; “you wasn’t to kauw what was 

jing on, aad if you'd met that villain when he 

was waking off with the property it might have 

rone ‘idly with you : he ad have the ugaot noloing | 
koocking you down that you might tell no 

aies till he'd got safe off with the diamonds,” 
‘To-morrow everything in that case goes 
the hank,” said Owen, decidedly ; “for to- | more likely than it was this man!” 

night, | hardly know what to do. I don't want “Tt was the mau,” breathed Doris, faintly ; 

the hous lio!d alarmed, but I think [ must keep | “but, Owen, his name is not Tudor.” 

vatch here What then?” His voive was troubled. 
“And [i sit up with you, sir,” said Hawkins, | “ Doris, do not keep me in suspeuse. ’ 


continually hinting she has a right to everything 
here, and that some dreadful punishmeut will 
fall ou me if [ refuse her requests.” 

* Poor mother !” breathed Doria, 

But her brother went on,— 

“Only on Tuesday, the evening of the robbery, 
she came iu from the grounds at the dead of 
night. She had been tu meet scmeone—what 


4 





‘Tl. go now, with your leave, and get my supper! “I mean that the man who i:az robbed you, 
md wu ‘it of a nap, and I'll be back here by | the man to meet whom our mothor stole forth 
eleven,” | from your house like a thief in the night, was 
“Thank you,” said Owen, warmly; then, as her husband and my father, Herbert Montague!” 
the old man lett them, he turt to bis sisters,; Owen gazed at his sister in a feeble, dazed sort 

“Remember, not a word to mother, girls.” | of way, nut in the least comprehending. 
Sle is sure to ask why we have been so lony,”” | “Child,” he slowly, “you must be 


gaid E.nel. dreaming.” 
You must teli her we got talking, and the “Tam not.” [ler voice was harsl and abrupt 
ine passed,” said Doris ; “dear Ecbel I can’t | —perhaps because every word hurt her so 
explain more, but [ fee Owen is right, aud we | cruelly, ‘Ask yourself, Owen--did we ever 
muat not trouble mother; she was never very | have any proof of his death?” 
trong, you know, aud she seems to me to look “No; a 
less so DOW than she did at Camberwell. “Did not mother seem rather relieved than 
“Ali right,” said Ecael; “we'll leave you and | sorry when she told us of it?” 
weu to disjasa the robbery.” Owen hesitated. 
Dyris waited till the girls had gone, then she |  “ My dear sister, when a man has been oily a 








but—— 


he did come more than once or twice, and his 


visits always meant ruin. I think she agreed to 
pay hima so much a year on the condition thai 
he naver molested her, and allowed hei’’to give 
out to the world that he was dead,” 

It flashed upon Owen that he bad never heard 
the cause of his stepfather’s death ; that none of 
the wanderer's emxil pereonal belongings had 
ever returned to his widow; while it had been 


an increasing puzzle what became of Mrs, Mon- 


tague’s income, eince she seemed a poorer woman 
when Owen brought home all his salary and 
Doris paid for her beard, than in the old days 
when she had to support her four children 
entirely, It came upon Owen slowly that his 


sister was right. 


“ My poor child.” 

‘Tt will half break Ashley’s heart,” said Doris, 
bitterly. “Oh, Owen, we love each other so, and 
we have waited so patiently ;.it seems terrible to 
be parted now,” 

“J don't chink you need part,” 

‘Owen! As though 1 would bring such de- 
gradation on my poor boy. “ Don’t you aee, even 
if you don’t prosecute my father, the fact re- 
mains— he is : felon |” 

“ T aha'n't prosecute.” 

“That is geod of you,” zshe breathed ; 
* but-——”’ 

“T shall trace him out, if possible,” said Owen, 
gravely, “and prove beyond » doubt that be is 
Herbert Montague; then [ shall offer him his 
choice : to disgorge the diamonds and live abroad 
manu annual allowance from oie, or to be given 
up to. the police, I think there can be no doubt 
vat he will decide.” 

Doris looked upon the ground, 

“T should never dare to marry Ashley.” 

“Not without telling him, certainly; but to 
my mind you should explain ‘everythi ng, and let 
him take the barden of decision on himeelf. Ii 
I am not deceived in Ashley Croft, he will only 
wish to hasten the wedding.” 

“ Aad Arline?” 

**T shal! keep the truth from Arline if possible, 
but [ shall tell everything to General Anstruther 
aa soon as it is settled beyond 9 doubt that our 
suspicions are correct.” 

“Do you doubt it?” 

“Only so far aa this: Herbert Montague's 
being alive cannot affect my position here, My 
mother’s tone from the very first has beeu a kind 
of veiled threat that I am here on sufferance, and 
if [ displeased her she could turn me out of my 





| inheritance, Now, supposing Henry Tudor to be 


alive, this attitude of hera can be explained; but 
I don’t see that Mr. Montague’s existence makes 
any difference to me, 

“Tsee; and the note you found with the ring 
distinctly saya .the writer could rob you of alk 
you possess. O pen, ’ and ker hand stole iato her 
brother's, “I still think the robberis my father ; 
but he may know Henry Tudor to be alive, and 
regard the diamonds as his lawful bush money.” 

“[ never thought of that.” Owen sighed 
deeply. ‘“ Doris, L have not been so happy here 


| as [hoped ; but £ own it would be a pang to 


give up Diamond End. I have grown to love 


| every stone of the old house, I had hoped,” 


vareful'y fastened the door and came back to her | sorrow to his family, they can't feel broken- | 
year roy uucle’s life, aud bring me the prool 


brother's side, She lovked up inte his face and | hearted at his death.” 


wid, gravely, — j Doris shouk her head, 

“ You are keeping something back, Owen?” | “Death is like 

“1 know nothing,” he answered ; “and it is | of sins. When even a ependthrift dies his wife 
not fair ta troubls you with fears that may be | mourns him.” 
rroundlesa.’ * But-—-—-” 

She neatied a “J think that my father got on very badly 


little closer to him. She had | 


sways been his favourice sister, and they Lad | abroad, and that mavther was always afraid of 
his turning up and dicgracing her, You know 


shared many a trouble together, 


harity—it covers a multitude | 


here he shaded his face with one hand, “ some day 
to bring my wife here.” 

Doris felt for ‘sim. 
what he was suffering 

“We may be mistaken," she whispered ; “ but 
Owen, I know you would rather spend your whole 
life as a city clerk than live ia luxury that really 
belonged to another,” 

“Yes; you are right. Doris, I begin to think 
I wocept d my good fortune too readily. [ must 
wait till Christmas is past, and till somet hing is 
settled about the dian nends ; aud thea [ will 
employ a London detective to trace out the last 


She understood so well 


of his death.” 

“Tt must have been seventeen or eighteen years 
ago,” said Doris ; “and you don’t even know 
which colony be went to. I am afraid it will 
be a Herculean task, dear.” 

“Never mind; I shall feel happier when I 
have started it, I shall feel at least I am not 
willingly disioneat,” 
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The clock poinied to eleven. A hush stole 
over the house, and Dorie rose, 

“f{ must go now,” she whispered. “Owen, 
promisa me whgn Aghley comes you will tell him 
averything. I could not bear to keep it from 
him.” 

“¥ ehall be thankful to talk things over with 
im. The Anstruthers and Sir John Blake are 
kindoees iteelf ; but Croft and [ were boys to- 
gether; and as he knows what poverty means 
he'll understand it will cost me something to give 
up this place.” 

* One question more, dear. 

“ Who is what{’’ 

“ You said just now you had hoped to bring 
your wifeto Diamond End, When we parted at 
Camberwell you were fancy free, so I suppose 
‘she ' is @ Northshire beauty.” 

“T think I lost my heart before ever I came 
here,” he answered. “I have never spoken a 
word w& her of my hopes, and | have only seen 
her four times; but I think it was love at first 
sight, 1 knew the firet time I saw her she was 
my ideal wife.” 

“Batwho is it? Ab!” recollection stealing 
over her, “I know, The girl you found in the 


Who is it?” 


fog, whom Nell Duncan raves over—pretty Miss | 


Nairn $” 

Owen nodded. 

“ She is more than pretty,” 

* Aad she's been here lately, hasn't she +” 

“At the Anstruthers? Yes. ‘hey were to 
have brought her over here to lunch yesterday ; 
but she bad to go home sooner than she expected, 
her sister was taken ill.” 

“T believe, now [ think of it, it’s the: eister, 
Nell chiefly raves over.” 

Enter Hawkins, surprised to find Doris still 
there, 

She speedily said “Good night!” warning 
Jwen, she knew she should nut sleep at all, 
she felt as if she had come to a castle of 
mysteries. 

Breakfast is not till nine,” he said, cheerfully, 
“if you are punctual! you shall pour out the tea. 
Mother generally breakfasts upstairs,” 

Doris had one of the best guest chambers in 
the front of the house, and from her window, 
which faced the drive, she saw a shabby-looking 
“ycrawliag up to the house the next morniag 
just as she had finished her toilet, 


taissing.”” z 
“Clean gone!” Mr, Dickinson looked lost in 

admiration. “ Well, that thief was a clever cus- 

tomer, Pity he over-reached himself at last.” 

“Do you mean he is taken?” cried Owen and 
Doris in one breath. 

“T only wish he was, and that I had had the 
capture, It would be a feather in my cap I can 
ma aan Look here, sir, do you recognize 

is t”* 

They watched in epell-bound silence as he un- 
wrapped @ small parcel and displayed poor Mrs, 
Tudor’s jewelled paper knife, the “dagger” eho 
| had used for such a harmless purpose. Doris 
turned sick with horror as she perceived the 
. blade was stained with blood. 

“ Don’t faint, miss,” said the detective, kindly, 
“ib ian’t murder yet, though it's pretty near it. 
The poor young creature’s still alive or was last 
night when I inquired,” 

“ Who ia it?” 

A Miss Nairn,” said Mr, Dickinaon, promptly. 
“Not the one down here lately bub her sister. 
She surprised a man who had broken into their 
flat and was rummaging iv a desk where they 
kept valuable papers ; he stabbed her; and then 
with all the effrontery pussible weat downstairs, 
affecting to have come from one of the other 
iandings, and casually informing a lady and 
gentieman he met ou the way, he thought there 
had been an accident at the top Boor for he had 
heard a piercing shriek,” 

© And this was if 

“Wednesday night. The alarm was given at 
once ; bug though the description oi the man on 
the stairs agreed with that of the person 
‘wanted’ for the robbery here, we'd nothing 
certain to go on till we got the dagger into our 
custody. That was fully described ia the list of 
articles stolen, so T came down here to tel! you 
thia, and see if you could throw any light on the 
Bloomsbury mystery.” 

Owen shook his head. 

“I don’t believe the Nairns had anything 
valuable enough to attract thieves.” 

“They hadn’t. It is all wrapped in mystery. 
Miss Nairo, a very intelligent young lady, told 
me to her knowledge she had not an enemy in 








it still wanted sume minutes of nine ; buta 
trauge presentiment came to her the fly had 
brought some one connected with the mystery 
iad thinking Owen might be glad of her presence 
went downstairs, to aeet him in the hall, a 
little paler than usual, but otherwise showing no 


| sisters in affection there was no tie 


the world, Pressed on the subject of her sister, 
she admitted first that Gladys had only lived 
with her a few months, then, that though 
of blood 
between them, she positively refused to give me 
her sister’s real name saying ib would be a breach 
of confidence; but, bless you, Mr. Tudor, we 





sign of bis unwonted vigil 
“Cove into the library, Doris, 


We had no 


Poor old Hawkins looks half asleep 


| 
| arm “ee 
hough 
Chere is some one coming now. I don’t mean | 
an alarm, but some one in a.fiy.” 
Hawkius brought in a card as she spoke, It 
as simply iascribed Mr, John Dickinson, and | 
jore noe address, | 
{t was a strange time for a morning call ; but | 
en directed the batler to show the visitor in, | 
+ saw a tall clean-shaven individtal with keen 
reing eyes, and a gentlemanly manner, 
“T'm aa enthusiast on arch itogy,” he said to | 
Mr. Tudor, looking the while at Doris, © and | 
being in the neigubourhood ventured to call, | 
hoping you would allow me to examine this | 
teresting old house. My friend, Mr. Tarbert, | 
re me leave to use hia name by way o! insro | 
Clio i 
“Are you the London detective he promised | 
send for?" demanded Oweo, “Ji so, jou i 
tasy speak freely before my sister, I should be | 
glad to keep our conversation from my mother 
«nd younger sisters ; but this one,” he amiled at 
her kindiy, “is fully ia my confidence, and 
srought from London yesterday a clue which 
bes mach bewildered ua,” 
Ms. Dickinson bowed to Doris, 
‘Very happy. -A lady's wite are very useful 
« she can held her tongue, but we'll keep to the 
srcheolagy before the household please, Mr. 
‘utor Perhaps you could see your way to ask 
ay me to spend the day.” 
“i will, I fear what [ have to tell you will 





{it wae useless to try 


detectives kuow how to put two and two 
together. I fouad from the neighbours when 
‘Mise Gladys Nairn’ first came to the flay |! 
60% full and particular description of her, and 
what do [ discover, Gladys Nairn came to 
Bloomsbury the day Gladys Keith disappeared 
from Mr. Vesey’s house, and the description of 
one girl fits the other. To my mind, Mr. Tudor, 
it’s clear the young lady now lying between life 
and death in Bloomsbury is your uncle's adopted 
child; and I've come down here to the place 
where her childhood and youth were spent, to 
try end discover if che had aa enemy capable of 
conspiring against her life,” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“You must come to Gladys, she is dying {” 

Those words rang in Marmaduke Blake's ears 
with almost painful persistency after he had 
awoke from his strange dream. 

Ib was broad dayligit, for it was the Australian 
summer, and the sun rose early. Duke sprang 
up, made a hurried toilet, opened the French 
window snd weut out on the balcony, for he felt 
to sleep; instead of 
tossing restiessly on his pillows he mightas well 
enjoy the fresh moraing air, aud as he puffed 
away at his favourite pipe, try to realize what had 
led to his strange dream. 

A thoughtful, studious man, there was yet a 
tiuge of superatition in his nature, aud the vision 
impressed him a great deal more than it would have 


add to the difficulties of your task. The Tudor 
diamoads, valued at fifty thousand pounde, are 





done anyone of a different nature. Mr. Page, for 
instance, would have laughed *o scorn the idea of 
@ dream meaning anything ; and even Duke's 
friends the Fletchers would have been amazed al 
his credulity. 

Stretched on the basket louuge which had been 
left on the verandah close by his window, Duka 
gazed out on to the brilliant, cloudless sky, the 
bright coloured flowers in the garden, and 
the stiauge idea of vast space always conveyed by 
an isolated colonial homestead. Was it possilie 
that now in England frost and snow were prob- 
ably people’s portions ? was it possible that across 
those thousands of miles of ocean & message from 
his love's heart had flashed to hiu 

Sir John had been quite right in saying Duke 
refused t» believe Gladys Keith was dead; the 
young man had such an intense faith in her 

courage he would not think it possible she had 
taken her own life, and he ‘hought had she been 
ill or in suffering she would have written to his 
mother, 

He had called on the Brancdons just before lie 
ieft Kagland but had found these vat ; vhough he 
haigiven Gladys their address, and begged her 
to go to them if she needed a friend, he had never 
onee in all these months of suspense written to 
ask them if they had seen her. 

Dake’s theory was that Gladys had found Ira. 
Vesey's hospitality intolerable, and had promptly 
sought another refuge ; she had not gone to the 
| Brandons then, or they would bave written te 
| bina. 
| Asfaras he could tell, there was vo single friend 

in her past life oa whom ashe could rely for ae'p 
| and affection, except those who lived near her old 

home, and his father’s letters had told hira ne 
| one in Northshire knew the eecret of her fate. 

In the dream he had been summoned to Gla ya 
by Mra. Page’s daughter May Nairn; could it be 
that in fulfilling his promise to his hostess lie 
should find the lost love for whom his heart was 
aching ! 

Mrs. Page had given no description of her 
daughter, nor could she, when she had last seen 
her a tiny child, bos the girl ip.the dream waa 
strangely like Gladys. 

Could it be that the two girls, both orphans, 





both alone in the world, lad cast in their lot 
| together ? 

| “WhenTgohomel will find’ Miss Nairn and 
| tell her of iny dream,” he declared. ‘‘She will 
| be romantic, most girls sre, so Lneed not fear her 
| laughiog at me, and why should I delay any 


longer? I have collected ple. 
my book, I begin to long for a sight of the ob 
|} country and the home faves. Yes, as soou as my 
| foot is suund Y'll go back to the Fletchers and 
tell them [ must sail iv the next steamer.” 

In spite of his wakeful night he looked bia 
brightest when the family met as the mourning 
meal, and declared hie foot was so much bevter 
be thought be could venture to ride back to Mr, 
Fletcher’: in the coal of theeveniuy 

“Don't hurry,” said Page waru'y, “you are 
very welvome, Mr. Blake ; my wife here enjoys a 
chat about the old country, and i think you've 
done her a lot of good. Lvea heavy day befure 
ine on the far, but I shal! bein before it’s cook 
enough for you to start; and, indeed, if you take 
my advice you'll wait till to-morrow.” 

Duke had enjoyed a morning vap, and was 
feeling rested and refreshed wk 
joined him on the verandah, she held the 
paper iv her Land, 

‘Can you spare me a few miuules, Mr, Blake ? 
I want to have a talk with you.” 

“T should like nothing better.’ 

The excitement in her face was more visible 
now than even the night before. She looked ten 
times younger for the sparkle in her eyes. 

“Mr, Blake, when you gave me this,” she 
touched the paper, “had you any idea whaf it 

” 


Wha 


ty of material for 














Pag: 


eWS- 


‘I meant to give you the Time I found 
later on, { bad iaflicted on you a local country 


| paper; my mother sends it every week, but of 
| gourse if has vo interest for anyone out of North 


shire.” 
“To has interested me more than anything 
elaze could have doue, 1 want you to read this 
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“LOOK HERE, SIR, DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS?” SAID THE DETECTIVE AS HE PRODUCED THE “ DAGGER,” 


arsgraph,” she pointed to it, “and tell me if it 
12 true. 

Tt waa a brief unt of Owen Tudor’s arrival 

Diamond End. Not exactly a biography, but 


l istory of the great nephew, who 
throug! ch unforeseen circumstances had 
bece he heir of the last Squire; with the 

’ country papers, it informed its 
w owner of Diamond End was the 








garry lons 


readers the. 





last of hie nan 


Richare’s will being eo strangely made invalid, 








be owe! his good fortuoe to another stroke of 
luck, the early death of his Uncie Henry, who 
as his father’ brother, would have taken 
all the 

wed said Duke, in a puzzled 
t what is it Mrs, Page that you want to 
kno 

‘Ys that true?” 

; inly ; Diamond End is near my heme. 

tien Tador and my father were life-long 
friends. I can’t tell you what regrets we felt at 
hia vutimely end and the old place passing toa 
stranger. My mother wriies though, that they 
like Owen Tudor extremely, and think him worthy 
is name 

Mrs, Vage’s ey lashed 

‘He is a usurper and a dishonourable man,” 
he cried ; “ he has nc Diamond End, be 


is robbing the fatherles: nse than orphan 


ier due, 
Don’t be unfair,” said Duke gently, “ Owen 


lor has rebbed no one; for weeks the adver- 
ticements for the heir-at-law of Edward Tudor 


waver, and when 


randfat ner) pre diced vo 
: the Jewyers, he 


a 
e at lash communicated wict 
i 





id from the very first his uncle Heary had o 

arer 

“. ld think vo ;” she was growing angry 
aod Duke ld not in the least voderstanc her 
mood, “ waa full three years younger than 
wy husbend 





ule me promise never to tell anyone 


2, sud that apart from his Uncle } 


| was ashamed of having been brought <o low, but | 





| 
| 





| 


' 


! 


j 


he can’t mind now when it is for his child's 
sake,” 

Duke took the thin delicate hand kindly in 
his, he felt very sorry for Mra. Page. It seemed 
to him she had brooded over her first marriage, 
and the trials it brought her, till she was nearly 
distracted. 

“Tell me everything,” he said gravely, “ and I 
will do my best to advise you.” 

‘My firet husband was Henry Tudor—he only 
called himself Nairn when he became a dancing 
master ; but he married me,—and our child was 
registered—in his own name. His father was 
living then, avd Heury was--very wild. The 
old gentleman was so proud, for though he had 
been exiled since he was a young man he could 
never forget that he was one of the Tudors of 
Diawond Ead. Where was If Oh, we were 
called Nairn always. When my ‘busband was 
dying, he begged me to return to England 
because he knew his uncle, Richard Tudor, had 
no children, and he thought even after all those 
years if was possible he might relent to his 
brother, when my little May would be her 
grandfather's heiress,” 

Duke began to understand. 

“Did you meet this Owen Tudor when you 
returned to England.” 

“Oh no, he would have been a mere child, but 
IT wrote to his mother and begged her to help me. 
She had’ married again and had children of her 
own. I thought, you know having been a widow 
terself, and having little ones of her own, she 
would help me.” 

“ And did she?” 


“She never answered my letter. I made 


| enquiries cautiously, and I found that Richard 


Tudor had recently married again, so I gave up 
all hope of May's inheriting his wealth. I 
wrote once or twice later to Mrs. Montague, 
but all my letters except the first came back to 
me marked “ Gone away.” 

There was a moment's pause, then the mother 


we were so poor, and he | went on fiercely, — 





“So you see I am right. Owen Tudor is a 
usurper, ‘the property belongs really to my 
child, and he ie robbing her of her righta.” 

“J grant you, if you have the proofs of your 
marriage, and your daughter’s birth, the estate 
and one half the personal property is hers, Bus 
Mrs, Page, Owen Tudor is not a usurper ; from 
all I hear of him he is incapable of a base action. 
The chances are he never even heard of his 
uncle’s marriage.” 

“His mother knew--she had. my first letier, 
or it would have come back like the rest.” 

“His mother may have kept the secret,” said 
Duke gravely, “even fror: her own son, Mra, 
Page. 1 shall very eoon be returniag to England 
I have already promised to seek out your child 
and take her a message from you ; will you give 
me another commission ; will you trust me with 
the papers necessary to prove she is Henry 
Tudor’s daughter, and let me da my best to wia 
her rights.” 

“You would do this And yet May is 4 
strapger to you, and this Owen Tudor is a friend 
and neighbour of your father ?” ; 

“Twill do it gladly. } have too much faith in 
Owen Tudors honesty to believe he would 
willingly rob an orphan girl; and Mra, Page, I fee! 
an intense compassion for all lonely girls, because 
the only woman I can ever love is now alone in 
London toiling for her bread,” 

Mona’s eyes filled with tears, 

“Heaven help her,” she said pityingly, “ for 
the world is a cruel place to a louely girl.” 

(To be continued, ) 








Epison ie now at work with a plan. to greate 
the sides of shipe, so. that they will slip through 
the water more readily. He says the friction of 
salt water and its constituents are much more 
than is generally believed ; and if he can only do 
what he is trying to do the Campania can make 
the voyage between New York and Liverpoo! is 
four days. 
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“WHEN DO L MEAN TO MARRY HILDEGARDE ?” 1 


HIS TRUE 


—01-— 


CHAPTER III 


It was some ten days later, and Hildegarde 
Ray was passing—as ehe frequently did now—a 
juiet afternoon at the Moat House. 

She had arrived at the old hall in time for 
incheon ; and now thet the meal in the dingy 
id dining-room was over, she, with Georgie Wal- 
mer-—for Georgie that noon-time had gone down- 
stairs as hostess to Miss Ray—-bad come up again 
to the chamber of Lady St. Austell, in the hope 
of cheering the invalid, who was more fretful 
than usual perhaps to-day. 

Ughtred, though he really loved his mother 
well, after his ovn fashion, was certainly not too 
fond of visiting the yvoom in which she lay. It 
irked him to see her irremediable paio ; and her 
querulousness, indeed, made him as irritable as | 
hersek, 

So he parted with the girls ab the foot of the 
oak staircase, aud betook himself to the solitude 
of the library—-which wss about the gloomiest } 
and most depressing apartment to be found any- | 
where in the Moat House. ; 

The friend of Georgie Walmer, best-loved next 
to Lady St. Austell herself, was the beautiful 
woman whom Ughtred was going to marry. She | 
had known Hildegarde Ray almost all her life | 
even as a child che had felt something of the 
charm and- magnetism exercised by the calm, 
regal beauty of the heiress of Courtgardens, who 
of course was Georgie’s senior by several years, | 

Aid Hildegarde often told the young gir!, in | 
her Serene caressing way, how greatly she had 
ouged sometimes for a real sister, in character as 
tovable and sympathetic as she. 


WORTH. 


ir 

















But since Ughtred’s last home-coming, and the | 
accomplivhment of his betrothal, Georgie, some- 
ey had scarcely ceemed the same to Hildegarde | 

It was not that the girl waa less affectionate | 
when they were together, nor lees friendly in any 


| way than heretofore—only a little quieter, a little 
sadder perhaps, with now and then a half-uocon- | 


scious, half-checked sigh frora tremuious lips, and 


a wistful, dreamy, far-awey expression in the 


sweet eyes, that Hildegarde, noting and wonder- 
ing, told herself emphatically should not be 
discernible in the face of Georgie Walmer, if the 
poor child’s heart were quite at ease. 

Aud Miss Hay begau to fancy that Georgie was 
growing weary of her monotonous, uneventful 
existence, and pining in secret perhaps for a 
chavge of some kiod remote from the lonely old 
hali upos the wooded hill-side. 

The place was s0 glooray always, 60 ghostly, sc 


silent ; unquestionably an uonatural home for | 


one so young and impressionable as Georgie, who, 


as Hildegarde knew, notwithstanding, would | 


never be persuaded to forsake Lady St. Auetell, 
let. the days be ever so long and joyless at the 
ancient and desolate Moat House. 

This blazing July noon, Miss Ray, by the wide 
open window-— us wellas Lady St. Auste!l amovyet 
her silken pillows—was listening to and enjoying 
the gentle cadences of Georgie Walmer’s voice as 
she read alon3 to them the story of the Spanish 
Student 

* Look in my face, and say if there ie aught 
t have not dared, [ would not dare for thee ' 


“'..... LThave forgiven thee. Ero those words of 
anger 
Were in the book of Heaven writ down against 


thee, 
T had forgiven thee.” 
‘Only the poets understand true leve,” Hilde- 
garde was thinking then, a tender light in those 


tranquil gray eyes of herr, a smile of infinite con- 
tent touching her beautiful lips; ‘the Jove of 


' women, I mean--the love of a woman espe- 


cially.” 

Bui in readin these linea Georgie’s voice had® 
faltered curiously ; and Miss Ray, hearing how 
uncertaia the sweet low tones had grown all at 
once, roused herself quickly from her day -dream- 
ing mood by the sunny window. 


HTRED REPEATSD, LOOKINO STRAIGHT UP AT GEORGIE WALMER, 


” 


| ‘You are ted, Georgie?” she questioned 
kindly ; then she rose and moved towards the 
bed 
Lady St. Austell wae lying there with closed 
| eyes—-the poetry had Iniled her into adoze. But 
| she opened them directly when Hildegarde stood 
| by the bedside, 
' Ah, Hhidegarde-—you ! 
| just now that — 
| Georgie laid aside her book, and levingly 
| swoothed and resettled her lodyship’s pillows, 
| “ Hildegarde faucied that 1 was tired, she 
hastened to explaiu. “ Tam not really, of course, 
Iam ready to go on again, dear mother, 4s soon 
|} as you are willing or care to listen to me. 
| “Ihave decided otherwise,” interposed Hilde- 
| garde Ray, firmly. “I shall finish the Student’s 
| etory, and you, Georgie, must, rest your throat 
| 


You were saying 








awhile, Indeed, it was selfish of me not to 
think of relieving you before.” 
Georgie Walmer smiled faintly. 
| “You are very good,” she aunwered ; “ but 
| Hildegarde, I do assure you that readirg aloud 
; never really tires me, I am used to it, you 
| know.’ 

“ Yea, Georgie is used to it,” put in Lady St. 
Austelj, placidly. 

‘Well, never mind,” Hildegarde pereieted. 
“You must allow me to read to you for a change, 
Lady St. Austell ; aad you, poor weary-koking 
little Georgie, you play audience to me youder iu 

hat pleasant seat of mine by the window. 

Georgie obeyed meekly, and ewallowed the 
tears that had risen in her th: oat, and threatened 
to overbrim in her eyes. Lady St, Austell said 
capriciously, however : 

“I would rather you talked to me, Hildegarde. 
Have you no news of any kind to give me? 
Georgie can never tell me anythiog ; she goes out 
go seldom, as you know; and no one, yourself 
excepted, has called on me for weeks, Lady 
Mountstuart, it is true, came to eee me before 
she went to London, and her granddaughters 
came with her, But I believe the whole pack of 


t 


} 


| 





} them were glad enough to 





get away at the end 
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of twenty minutes. People, as @ rule, 





aick roca — Ughtres d iniune eli dues—tavalids are so 
lreadfi ae 
ns Perr 
nu lildegarde anewered soothingly, 
wily @ now ‘like he Mountstuarts, is 
a wi Yrumme: field, consequently, is 
very dull, and uo news ia astir, Soon, however, 
erybody will be coming home -again, and then 
the neighbourhood wi > payer,” 


L do wonder, lildegarde,” Lady St. Austell 
ybservered, aftera brief pause, in accents of dis- 
content, “how it is y a can bear to remain at 
Drumwerfleld at this season of the yéar—you 
with & house in town, and all your money tio! 
i seems ery stranze tome, Ob, my dear, if 

had ouly your health and your® alth- — 

You forget,’ Hildegarde hastened to put in, 
ightiy, su that the current of the talk might be 
turned—“ { have been through so many London 
easons, | aoa sick of theay—I have missed so 
many lovely summera in the couutry that Lam 
egiuni 8 to think after all--——’ 

Hildegarde,” said Georgie Walmer, turning 
her fair bead a ‘tly from the window, “ Ugit ed 
s in the garde He is calling up to say 


Ghat your carriage is waiting.” 


- 





below, 


Fiilde rarde rose at once. 
Must you really g 
Austell, unwillingly. 
“Yes, Iam sorry to leave you eo soon,” Miss 
Ray answered gently, “bi must not remain 


begat [ ady St. 








t told them to come for me at five. 
at * cla wished me not to be ta her favourite 
nephew, Mr. Falkland, is coming to dinner this 
r 
e ing. 


You mean that young Falkland in Dr, Hob- 





es surg dG her ladyship, her worn and 
aded eyes 1g up transiently with some- 
thing oct ublike a gleam of suspicion and mis 

rust ‘I hear from everyone that he ie a very 
ivil young man, and generaliy liked in Drum 
mer field.’ 

“The poor folk in the village are very fond of 
him, 1 believe,’ ausweret Hildegarde Ray, 
emiling. 

“Aud Ughtred—he teo will be with you at 


Cour tgardena, of 
Austell quickiy, 
“Unfortunately, no, At luncheon he told me 
bat. he could not possibly 
degarde replied sad 


liitle at the unmiistakah! 


" questioned Lady St. 


come over to-night,’ 
vondering perhaps nots 
ring of suspicion in the 





detest a | 





She liked to keep Hildegarde within sight, aa 


| 
| it were, as often and as much as possible, 
| though why she could scarcely have ex- 


| plained, 

And Miss Ray promised the iovalid faithfully 
that she would indeed cone again soon ; and then 
she and Georgie Walmer went down the shallow 
oak stairs together, aud out to the front of the 
dull old house, where the luxurious carriage from 
Courtgardens, with Lerd St. Austell etanding 
by the step, was waiting for Hildegarde, 

“T wish go much that you would come to me 
this evening,” she whispered entreatingly, as he 
arranged her light dust-rug and her carriage 
foot-atool—Georgie had vanished discreetiy, 

Ughtred only frowned. 

“You have never met Mr. Falkland, I think ?” 
Hildegarde continued, in the same low pleading 
tenes, “ You kuow, he is a sort of connection of 
mine—-through my father and Aunt Bella Lt 
should like you %« much to meet him. Do come, 
Uensed—to please me, 





** Have not I already teld you once, Hildegarde, 
that the thing is out of the question,” was his 
answer, given almost sullevly “Shall I b 


welcome to-morrow t”’ 

She gave him her hand in silence, as an affirm- 
ative, and he held it dutifully for two or three 
|} seconds, 

Then she withdrew her fingers gently from his 
lingering clasp, stailing at him, as she did so, her 
own sweet grave amile ; but the noble gray eyes 
were dim with tears as the carriage rolled 
away from the door of the Moat House. 





CHAPTER IV. 


DINNER was over at Courtgardens ; 
| Falkland was supremely happy. 

He had quitred the dining-room in the train of 
the ladies, and had accompanied Aunt Bella and 
Hildegarde back to the coo! wide drawing-room, 
being unwilling, even for a moment, to lose sight 
of the woman he adored "he made earth heaven 
for him | 

In at the windows came the dewy scent of late 
clover, the distant note of the cornerake, and the 
mysterious rustle of leaves, 

The sun was gone down in a billowy mass of 
purple fringed with gold, and the midsummer 


and Richard 








» of Ughtred’s moth« She moved across to [ gloaming was stealing over all the quiet 
he dressing-room for her hat and gloves. “ He has } land 
troublesome letters, business letters, to write,” Mise Arabella Trot!, seated in the fading 
} 


lf that were true, he might very well have 
siteuded to them thie afternoon,” muttered Lady 
i. Austell eally I am losing all 
Dalicnce with 





oroas Ly. “5 





nin 








Hildegarde however did not hear the comment 
1either did Georg the latter was still talki 1g 
to Lord St. Austell from the winlow, as he etood 
there, bare-headed, in the wild garden Le- 


St. Austell vented her ill-humour, 
, a3 well ag though her sou 
had spoken out freely to her on the eu 

» Ugh i, in his heart, scorned the bare 
meeting a ourtgardens young Falk- 


dasanequal, [f be—Ughtred St. Austell— 








Wis going to marry Hildegarde Ray, he assuredly 

was not going to marry all che fumily, ineluding 

wy impossibll sider that might chauce to be- 
we to | After the marriage he would take 
y are tt 


yg > that his frienda should be her 
rieuds —certainly 1 he other way 


lady St. Austell, who knew her wayward son 


t oO igh was convinced that those urgent 
ters of his were purely tictitions, and age etly 

ie WAS Ver) Ww oth with | hired 

_ Even a @uatry spothecary might prove 

langerous—who could tell vith frievd at 


t like Miss Arabell 
Luste!l uncomforta bly. 
Miss Ray retarne 
kxissed he 


Trott, thought Lady St, 


ladyship’s forehead, 





‘Good-vye,” ehe said alfectionately, 

* Guod-b Hildegarde. Piease come again 
oon,” 

This was invariably Lady St. Austell’s parting 


pjunc.iva to her son's promised wife, 


~ 


d from the dressiag-room, aad | 


zbt by a western window, was eewing indusiri- 
ously ae usual— plain, homely, useful, old- 
fasinoned needlework destined, when completed, 
for her village winter clothes-basket, 

In a remote and shadowy corner, where stood 
} Mies Ray's grand pian), the wax lights were 
shimmering like glow- worms in the dusk; and their 
pearly glearns were falling upon Richard's tanned 
face aod honest bright browa eyes, as be sat 
there, with his long legs crossed, on an ottomen 
by the side.of the instrument, 

Hildegarde herself was seated af the keyboard, 
looking graciously down at Aunt Bella’s nephew, 
her white jewelled hands for the moment 
| casped idly in her lap, 
| She wore this evening » gown of rich dark 
wine-coloured silk, trailing and luetreless, with a 
spray of heliotrope at her white bosom—a spray 
which she had carelessly gathered and placed 
there before dinner, when showiog Richard 
Falkland the flowers in her [Italian garden. 





to-night, though she did not kuow it. 

She had taken no extraordinary pains with 
hervelf and ber toilette ; it was pure chance that 
| she was looking so well; for i¢ waa Richard 
| Falkiand who wae the guest at Courtgardens, and 
not Ughtred St. Auetell, her ackuowledged 
over, 

Poor Dick noted well her quveenly loveliness, 
avd his heart beat tumultuously and pain- 
fully 

To his senses there was something intoxicating, 
something sy and dangerously maddeuing, 
in this privileged nearness. to ber. 

With pe rise avd fall of her bosom the 
i fragrance of the heliotrope-spray was wafted 


And Hildegarde was looking very beautiful | 








| names of all songe, new and old, and t 


| maaner like that. 


| Mr. Falkland," 
; that all too winning way of hers which was 


subtly towards him—but Richard, as yeb, bad 
never once forgotttea that this regal woman 
was the promised wife of another man. 

The bitter fact indeel was staring him, as it 
were, constantly in the face ; and ao he managed 
to keep his heal. 

Hildegarde, for Aunt Bella's sake, was doing 
her best to amuse the young man ~-and he wan 
never difficult to entertain, being always grateful 
for so little ; an’, besides, her own interest in hina 
was of a distinctly warm acd sisterly nature ; 
for was not he hee kinsman in some vague and 
roundabont way, &@ cousin or something ever so 
many tines removed, as she sometimes reminded 
him playfully ? 

Yet how was she to kucw that her simple 
kinduess was cruel ?-—that at every amile, every 
winciug aad gracioua word she bestowed upon 
tim, Richard’s heart commenced to thump 
against his riba, and she blood to course through 
his veins like so mueb liquid fire ? 

Poor honest Dick! Even as che smiled down 
on Lim, as he sat there humbiy on his low otto- 
man by the piano, her actual thoughts were with 
her absent lover—-searcely, forsooth, of Dr 
Houbsan’s conscientious young avsistant, who, 
with the most wupardenacle presumption, hat 
learned to love her for herself alone with ail bi 
strength and soul. 

“ Although [ have consented to sing to you, 
Hildegarde was saying high'ly, in 


wont to teet Richard's power of self-restraint 
almost beyond the eudurauce of man, “‘{ am 
really at a loss to know what to select. [ have 


been sitting here, [ ant sure, for quite tem minutes 
with idle hands. Yome, now, Mr. Walkiand, 
what would you like yourself }" 

“Oh, anything !"’ he answered, eagerly. “ You 
have such a lot of songs, Miss Ray. lt would 
difficult for me to name one; and I'm uo 
musician, you see,” declared Richard with 
hunsility —~“ vot like seme fellowa, weli up im the 
hat sort of 
Stil), ldo know what 
never forget a 


ching, you know, 
[ like whea [I hear it, and J 
peanty ture,’ 

Hildegarde laaghed softly, as she placed a 
piece of music upon the rack before her, an? 
ran her white fingers over the ivory keys. 

“fam going w sing you Maud,” she told him, 
striking a aweet chord bere and there. “Oi 
course, it is not at all a modern composition. 
All the same, it is a great favourite of mine, 

do you know the song, Mr. Falkland ¢” 

* Yes, [ know that one,” he answered, simply 
“for it is one of my mother's old favourites, | 
remember.” 

“Ta icv?” was all that Hildegarde said; yet 
the supreme gentleness and sympathy of h 
tone ant wanner somehow went atraight t 
Richard's heart, and sent up a strange moisty 
into bis wistful brown eyes. He loved hue 
nother very dearly, and was not ashamed to 
proclain: the fact, and in was so wholly sweet of 
Hildegarde, he thought gratefully, to speak in s 
It was almost as if she bad 
known his mother herself. 

And ‘hen, without ancther word, she began 
her song, “ Come into the garden, Maud,” rimply 
holding Richard Folkland spell-bound with the 
passion and the melody of her fall, rich voice. 

He did not rise trom bis low seat on the 
ottoman in order that ho might stand beside her 
s of her music. As he 
had confessed, he was no muaivian—-he did vot 


He preferret 


Miss Ray. 


even know one note from another. 


| to si quietly where he was to getting up and 


} 
| 
}and turn over the pa 
} 
' 
| 


aplllass her song by the turning over of « 1g 
some half-a-dozen bara or 80 tov soon, as he bat 
seen other men, musically ignorant as himee!’. 40 
sometimes at Drummerfield tea-parties, to the 
dire confusion of the performer, } 

He liked, unobserved, to watch her gra . 
calm face as she sang, aud the gowirg light ' 
the beautiful, steadfast gray eyes, that were all 
:o unconscious of the passion and the pain in his 
own eonest, loving gage. 

Aunt Bella, bending low over her work in the 
dusk, had raised her head quickly at the sourc 
of the first chord ; and there was too, upon Miss 
' Bella’s shrewd countenance, & rather anxivts 
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expression, @ tightening of the thin lips, as her - 
keen glance took in the stiitude of Richurd’s 
stooping figure, the rapt look on his upturned 
face, with the candlelight falling like starshine 
apon it—the dumb yearning in his eyes as he 
gazed at Hildegarde Ray. 

Hildegarde’s song was nearing its end when 
Mise Trott folded her work, crossed the great 
room noiselessly, and took up her station close to 
her nephew Richard, 


“ My heart would hear her and beat, 
Wore it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead!" 


" Yes,” muttered Richard to himself, as he 
hugged his kuee and listened-—“ yes, indeed, had 
[ lain for centuries dead, and Hildegarde’s spirit 
were to pass over my grave, my heart, though 
dust, would know it~would hear her and beat 
for joy 1’ 

Che laet note was struck, the last echo of the 
music had died away, and Richard Fwslkland 
heaved au audible sigh, to know that the song 
was over, After stammering out his incohereut 
thauks, he was about to summon up sufficient 
courage to beg for another song, when Mis: 
Arabeila, speakiag up suddenly from her unsus- 
pected quarters at the back of Richard's otto- 
mau, startled them both for the moment. 

‘he interruption, indeed, routed completely 
the young man’s rising temerity ; and just for a 
few unkind seconds or so he devoutly wished 
poor old well-meaning Aunt Bella cousiderably 
further. 

“Are you aob ready foi~some tea, Hilde- 
garde" said she, in her brisk, matter-of-fact 
(ashion, “ It is past nine o’clock, my dear.” 

Miidegarde rose from the music-chair, and so 
Richard stood up likewise. 

[am afraid we have kept you waiting, Aunt 
Bella,” said Mies Ray contritely. One band, as 
she spoke, rested upon the flat top of the piano, 
ho other was toying unconsciously with the 
beliotrope blossoma in the bosom’ of her gown. 
“You who are so fond of your tea!—it is too 
bai! But you must blame Mr, Faikland, dear 
Auut Bella, not me,” 

“Yes,” agreed poor Dick sheepishly, “ it is my 
iauli—uo one ¢lse’s, Tt was [ who worried Miss 
Ray for the mausio,” 

‘Well, I forgive you both this once,” answered 


Miss Betla. “So come along directly, and J’ll | 


cing for the urn.” 

When ter back was turned on them, Richard, 
stooping, picked up the sprig of heliotrope which 
had just folien to the carpet from Hildegarde’s 
oreaa’. 

“May I keep this flower,” said he nervously, 
‘a8—as a souvenir of a pleasant evening ¢” 

“OF course,” smiled Hildegarde, at once 
promptly and frankly. “But, oh, Mr. Falkland, 
if you are really fond of flowers, let me offer you 
4 better one from this bowl. One of these lovely 
roses, for instance, or this-——” 

“Thank you,” he interrupted, in a hurried, 
beadiong eort of way, a warm flood of colour 
overspreading his cheek and forehead, “I would 
rather—I would infinitely rather keep the one I 
have. I would indeed.” 

_ “But,” objected Hildegarde, in surprise at his 
deiermination—-"that piece of helivtrope ie 
alroady withered and dying! In another hour, 
Mr. Felkland, is will be perfectly dead.” © 
The warm red flush on his brow became 

‘seper and yet deeper; and he drew, almost as 
if in pain, a quick, sharp breath as he stood there 
shamefacedly before her. . 

Vead or living—living or dead-~-I still would 
father have this than soy other you could offer 
hae, he repeated very low, regarding jealously 
‘ae dying flower in his hand. 

She laughed then a littie uneasily, at the same 
ume moving her engagement-ring—Lord Sp. 
Austell’s magnificent diamonds—insensibly round 
aod round the finger it encircled. . 

“Bs Weil, I do not want it,” she said carelessly. 

2 here is plenty more in the conservatory, you 

ow 

“Bat not like this,” rejoined Richard, des- 
Perately. And he placed the drooping blossom 








1 autumn in the air. 


enough. 





‘2 the button-hole of his evening coat. 


“ Hildegarde—Richard |" called out Aunt | She saw bim start as he lay there ju the long 
Bella severely, from behind her steaming silver | griss, and take the cigar from his lips. Jerking 
ura, “ pray how much longer do you intend to | back hia bat from his brows, be turn d slowly 
keep me waiting? Come this moment-—come!”’ | and raised himself upon his elbow. 

Miss Ray obeyed the impatient summons; and; “When dol mean to marry Hildegarde?” be 
Dick, with his heliotrope, followed her example. | repeated, looking atraight up at Goorgie Walmer 
with the expression in his eyes that she dreaded 
so much. “ Why ou earth should you want 
know, Georgie? Tell me.” 

Jhe looked aside; she would avh meet his 





CHAPTER V. 

Tue first glory of the suramer was over ; the 
nellow days of August were come—already | it last oight,” the girl replied gently 
indeed at sunset time one felt the breath of | I mean, when—when you and Hildegariie were 
likely to come to an understanding, You know 

And the “leaden-footed daye,” for Georgie | aa well as I, how anxious the dear mother is for 
Walmer at the Moat House, went by heavily | the marriage to take place carly ; and J think, 
Jghtred, that she would be more reatfu!l—less 
The girl, one afternoon, having first read Lady | ailing in body aad in miod—if—if something 
St, Austell into a sound slumber after her early | definite were settled between Hildegards and 


420 
 Tady St. Austell was wondering to me abous 


“ woudering, 





| dinner, had taken her camp-stool frou its corner | you.” 


iu the old oak hall, and had gone for a stroll by Georgie's tiny needle flew faster than ever over 
herself amongst the thickets and shrubberies of | the intricacies of the embroidery swip, and her 
the neglected garden. lowered eyes were fixed on the work beneath 
Io a distant part of the garden, opposite to the | them, The dull splashing of the water-rais in 
barren paddock, with its dilapidated sheda and | the moat, the plaintive “coo-coving ” of a pigeon, 
tall shivering poplars—-where tho muddy bed of | the sighing of the breeze in the dense shrubberies 
the weed-grown toat, owing tae recent thunder- | alone broke the stilluess now, 
shower, was covered with water about a foot and “ And do you,” with marked emphasis on the 
@ half in depih—-Georgie planted her stool and | pronoun, “ likewise wish chat this marriage may 
sat herself wearily down, This was a favourite | take place at an early date?” Lord St. Auste'l 
apyot of hers—it was always so hushed and lonely, | demanded at last, slowly and distinctly, an 8:1) 
In the midst of this solitude aud desolation of | supporting himself on his elbow. “Are you, 
nature, with the drowsy hum of insects, the | then, like the poor mother, Georgie, all so eager 
eplashing of the water-rats, the twittering of | to get rid of me?” 
birds in the boughs overhead, and the remote Another silence, full of dreawy summer sounds, 
seratch, scratch, acratch of the rake of the pur- | but Georgie spoke out bravcly in the end, 
blind old gardener, all falling on ber ear at the “When you marry Hiidegarde Ray,” she eaid, 
sawe time, Georgie Walmer could muse and} “the mother will lose her son, and I--l-—my 
dream in peace. Her thoughts were never dis- | brother, It is neither fair nor kiud of you, 
turbed by the droning sounds around her—they | Ugitred, even in jest, to talk of our being wiad 
belonged entirely to Mother Nature, aa it were, | to get rid of you. Recollect how little we have 
and if anything soothed her spirit. seen of you during these last four years, and be 
She had brought out with her, too, a strip of | kinder,” 
useless feminine work, one of those narrow pieces He laughed—a laugh that was akin to a aneer 
of -soiled and intricate embroidery that, like “You will be really aud truly sorry to lose your 
Penelope's web of old, seem never destined to be | ~brother, then, Georgie? /rother, I think, is 
finished ; but the hands of the young girl re- | what you called me?” 
mained idle, though the work was rouad her “ Have 1 not enid so }” 
fingers. “Gh, well, I'll believe you. But, Georgie, T 
She was deep in the leafy shade of the place ; | shall not be far away, you know. Courtyardens 
yet one gleam of sunshine shot straight through | is no great distance from here. You aud the 
the network of over-arching foliage and lay in a | mother will of course continue to live on at the 
golden streak amongst the grassy knulla and wild | Mows douse ; for I should never dream of dis- 
tlowere at her feet. | turbing her in any way by razing the old place in 
Presently she heard an approaching foot-fall, a | her lifetime, no matter how impatient I might 
‘ 





near rustling of the leaves aud grass ; and then | be to pull it down, aud re-plan iv aud rebuild it 
followed an odour of tobacco, with Hildegarde’s money. Do you know that J 
The biood forsook her cheek for a moment, and | am going to live at Courtgardene, Georgie! Ip is 
her heart throbbed painfully ; but when Ughtre | | Hildegarde’s wish.” 
St. Austell came up to her she was quite com “Yes "—with a alight shiver —“ Hildegarde 
posed, and could greet him tranquilly with her | herself has «tready told us ao.” 
own gentle smile. * Not altogether a delicate idea, ia ib, litile 
“Tn the old place again, Georgie?” said he | Georgie?” said Ughtred calaily—‘‘ the man tak 
lazily, taking his cigar from his mouth, and look- | ing up his abode in the home of his wife! Bub 
ing down at the neat and graceful figure of the | then the money is hers, you see, uct toine ; and 
girl with a curious expression in his dark pas- | that makes all the difference. [have only my 
sionate eyes. “ May 1 stay ; or would you rather | name to give her,” he added bitterly; “aod 
be alone ?” surely the barter is» fairone? As to a speedy 
“You may stay, Ughtred,” she answered, with ; marriage, little Georgie, why, if it comes to that, 
a ewift upward glance at him; and then she | you know, the sooner ”--recklessly-~'' it's over 
began to make her tiny needle fly; a bot red | the better!” 
wpot the while creeping up to either check and The girl looked down at him then with a aud- 
burniug there in spite of herself. dea horror on her fair young face, The atrip of 
So Lord St. Austell, without further dallying, he clasped 





} 

| 

| ex ibroidery fell from her hands, and she 
lowered himself to the ground, and stretched out | them involuntarily in her lap. 
his fuil length on the grass by Georgie’s side,; “ Ughtred,” she cried, “have you so honest 
tilting his hat over his forehead and eyes, and | love at all for the uoble-hearted woman who is to 
claspiog his banda at the back of his head. | be your wife, that you speak of her eo indiffer 

Georgie Walmer, as he lay there, could see of | ently, so coldly, so heartlesely ? [6 cannot !} 
his face only the short crisp beard and heavy possible that you do not love Hildeg de —Hilte- 
moustache, and the glowing end of the cigar he | garde who is so lovable |" 
was smoking. And the girl was thankful that |” He lifted a dark sullen face, aud their eyes met 
ahe could not see his eyes—those dark reatiess | then for the firet time that afternovn, 
eyes of his which haunted her dreams, Why,' “Georgie !” 
ol, why, she asked herself in her distress, did not | Only her name!—but oh | what a world of 
he spend more of his ample leisure with Hilde- | pain and reproach in the mere utterance of it ; 
garde at Courtgardens--the beautiful, trusting | what a world of pain and passion ia the dark 
woman who wes so soon to be his wife ¢ beseeching eyes of the man | 
“ghtred,” she said suddenly, her voice low “Georgie,” he said again, bis strong voice 

and clear, but not quite steady, “ Ughtred, when | growing low and tender, “ Georgie, how can [ 
do you intend to marry Hildegarde Ray t” | love Hildegarde, how can I ever love her, lovable 
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and noble-hearted though she may be—I grant ib | me that you will become my wife this next 
—when you know in the inmost soul of you | Christmas—let ue eay in the first or the second 


that—— 

Vhat more be would have confessed then, in 
the wild reckless mood that was upon him, 
Georgie Walmer never knew. Rising hurriedly, 
she gathered together in a moment her work and 
her campetool, her limbs trembling beneath her 
aud her heart fluttering in anguish, 

T must go in, Ughtred,” she said faintly, pale 
now as the white violetsin the shrubberies, “‘ The 
mother will be wanting me. I ought not to have 
remained here for so jong. It would have been 
better had I not come here at all,” she sobbed to 
herself, as she fled, conecience-stricken, through 
the dense still thickets, and was lost to Ughtred’s 
eight. 

‘Darling, come back,” he cried owt passion- 


ately. “‘Come back to me, Georgie, my little 
sister, my fair little love, Come back, come 
back |” 

But she heeled not. She was gone. Only the 


birds could see him as he lay stretched there on 
his face by the moat, crushing down with hia 
weight the wild flowers and the pale wood-grasses ; 
the trermaulous shadows of the leaves all around 


him. 

“Too late!” he groaned, in a kind of savage 
despair—-‘‘too late, Heaven help me! To-mor- 
row I will speak to Hildegarde !” 

ec e *. * — 


In the library at Courtgardens sat Hildegarde 
Ray, alone. Aunt Bella was out, visiting her 
poor folk and pensioners in Drummerfield. 

Hildegarde wae cutting idly tue stubborn leaves 
of a new periodical. The table before her was 
littered with papers and magazines, with here and 
there a volume stamped with the Mudie label. 


Juet ae a timepiece in the room was etriking 
eleven o'clock, Hildegarde looked up quickly from 


her occupation at the table ; for she hac caught 
the sound of as horse’s hoofs coming towards the 
house up the chestnut avenue. 

She thougit immediately that it must be Lord 
St. Austell—ard yet, could it indeed be he? He 
came so seldom in the morning. 

Soon the door was opened, however, and he 
waa ushered duly in—‘‘ Lord St. Austell.” 

She met him on the threshold a glad light fill- 
ing her eyes, 

‘‘How good you, Ughtred!” she said. 
“Dear, you are doWly welcome, because I did 
not empect you.” 

He bent his head, and kiseed her. 
experience | 
always expectec 

‘Stam come thus early, Hildegarde,”’ he began, 
as he dropped into a lounge chair near ber, “ be- 

ause Tam anxious to speak te you upon a 
subject that is of interest to us bo'h. I promised 
my mother last night, indeed, that I would con 
sult your wishes early this morning.” 

She looked at bim inquiringly 

“Yee?” Then she added—" Anything that 
interesta you, Ughtred, will naturally be of in- 
teres) to myself. Is it anything that 1 can do 
for Lady St. Austell ?”’ 

* Well, in a certain way, yea it is 

Sy granting my request, you 
mother also, Ji is not a very 
Hildegarde,” 

“Let me hear it, Ughtred,” said she, with s 
loving smile, ‘‘ and judge for myself.” 

He hesitated « moment, stroking his short 
dark beard, 


“ 


Time and 


he replied, 


formidable one, 


Hildegarde,” he spoke at last, “ my mother 





and I are both acreed on the point, but the 
question of course is, Hildegarde. what say you ? 
Do not you too thiok now that cur engagemert 


has lasted almost iong enough, and will not you 
kindly fix the date of our wedding-day ! There, 
my dear Hildegarde, thatis what I have come to 
know.” 

A warm flush dyed her cheek, and she drew in 
her breath quickly. 

“Oh, Ughtred!” she exelaimed then, “I 
hardly know how toreply. The suggestion, the 
question, has come upon me so suddenly, dear !” 

“And yet in the circumstances, Hildegarde, it 
ig the most natural one in the world,” rejoined he 
calmly, “It must have been put to you sooner 
or later, you know. It is sow August. Promise 


ai taught him that the greeting was | 








j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


will gratify my | 


} second time that morning. 


| Judas caress—srealed with a traitor’s kiss. 


| of Courtgardens and fifty thousand a year |” 


week of December?” 

“ December |” 

“Certainly, why not? Our engagement will 
then have lasted for nearly a year. Surely that 
is long enough }” 

“The spring would be better, I think,” she 
pleaded, “Let us wait until the epring.” 

December seemed to her, now, so very near ; 
and, in contemplating this great and near chan 
ia her jife, there was vecessarily so much to fe 
thought of, so much to be done. And Hildegarde 
Ray, perhaps, was a woman rather prone t> deli- 
beration at times. Perhaps, too, she could scarcely 
fathom her own emotions of the hour... Her lover 
had taken her completely by surprise. 

“Tt would be better to wait until the epring,” 
she eaid again. 

A frown settled on the features of Lord St. 
Austell, and his mouth under his beard had grown 
stern and cruel-looking. He was a man who 
hated to be opposed or thwarted, He leaned 
forward in his chair and fixed his sullen gaze on 
the troubied countenance of Hildegarde, 

“You do not love me,” he said brusquely. 

Tears glistened on her long lashes, ard her 
voiee trembled as she anewered him. 

“You hurt me,” she said simply. Ard then 
added, in her winning, gracious fashion. “It ia 
the woman’s lot to obey, Ughtred—and so I 
yield. Ughtred, let it then be as you wish.” 

He stood up ab once, with the magnanimous 
air of a victor, and took and kissed gravely the 
hand she gave him. 

“Thank you, dear Hildegarde. 
I was unkind just now,” he said, 
{ did not mean to be go,” 

‘There is nothing to forgive—it was ungrate- 
ful of me to oppose your wishes,” she answered 
meekly. “ The propesi¥ion, after all, was for my 
happiness,” 

“Yeo,” he said absently, thinking of other 
things‘ all for your happiness, I trust, Hilde- | 
garde.” 

And still holding her hand, he leaned over her 
and kissed her dutifully on the lipe for the | 


Forgive me if 
“Believe me, 





Thus was the compact sealed. Sealed with a 


“If Georgie were only rich |” ran his thoughts 
at the moment. “If Georgie were only mistress 


(To be continued. } 
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LADY RAVENHILL'S SECRET. 
~-!01— 
CHAPTER XII.—(continued ) 


“Tocan'? understand. I cannot make you out,” 

‘So much the better for you,” she returned, 
pleasantly. “Tam an enigma that it is dangerous | 
to meddle with.’ 

“ Like dynam!” 

“Pxactly. I might blow 
laughing. 

At this juncture they came face to face with 
Mrs. Derwent and Teddy—-Mrs. Derwent looking | 
tulky and bored, Teddy ditto, ditto—en route 
to enliven himself and partner with some cham- 
pagne 

“Stop a tainute, Hugh!” 
him eagerly ou the arm. 
say to you about to morrow. 

“All right,” ke answered, not to be caught 
again. “I'll see you directly ; but I'm just going 
to dance this waltz with Mrs. Hill,” moving 
hastily onwards, and leaving Mrs. Derwent look- 
ing after them with eyes oi flame. 

“How could you tell euch « story? I am 
dancing this next with Mejor Grey!” said Nellie, 
opening her eyes very wide, 

“Never vaind Major Grey ; dance it with me 
—uat least till he comes,” and pwttjgg a firm arm 
round her waist, giving her nb tities expostu- | 
late, he plunged into the vortex once more, 
perfectiy callous cf the looks (of Major Grey, | 


your head off!” 


she said, tapping 
“]’ve something to 
Come with me,” 





| hall!” 


who was glowering with a thunder-cloud ix a 
doorway. 

After the walts there was another promenade, 
& sitting out in a shady ante room, or another 
partner to whom Nellie was lost, as Lord Raven- 
hillsaid “ square dauces were very elow,” and she 
must not think of leaving him; and, in fact, he 
made himself so very agreeable, and was such an 
adept at fascinating people when he chose, that 
she was quite satisfied to stay where she was in a 
dim corner under a large tropical plant, whilst 
her partner and Mrs, Derwent went roaming 
about looking for her and Lord Ravenbill in 
vain. 

But all things must come to an end, Mra, 
Forteseve’s patience included, and after this 
square dance Teddy was sent round to rout up 
the girls, whieh he did most effectively ; and 
they were once more wrapped up, cloaked and 
shawked, aad bowling away home in the family 
brougham, leaving Lord Ravevhill standing on 
the pavement under the awning between two 
gas lampe, looking after them regretinily, and 
wishing he had the latter part of the evening to 
spend over again. 

Then with a groan he turned once more to as- 
cend the stairs, and nearly cannoned against a 
London maa—a elubd friend—coming down in the 
act of cautiously lighting his cigar. 

“Hullo! Ravenbill,” button-holeing him 
firmly. “I wanted to see you! the very man, 
I declare! Who is the lovely girl in white 
you’ve been dancing with—fair girl, white and 
sitrery dress, and stunning diamonds, out-and- 
out-—the belle of the season |” 

“She is not a girl. She is « Mrs, Hii! who 
lives here,” he answered slowly. 

“Oh!” in a disappointed tone, “is that all | 
Do you know, old fellow, I'd taken a most ridicu- 
lous idea into my bead. You'll roar when you 
hear it I know,” 

“Well, go on. I'm all ready to roar as 
much at you please; only took sharp, like a 
good ehap.” 

“Why I fancied abe might be Lady Raven- 





CHAPTER XIIL 


For days after the ball the Fortescues lived in 
a regular whirl of amusement. 

There were riding parties on hired horses, 
accompanied by the Westburys root and branch ; 
there were short yachting excursions in the Con 


| stantia ; charming trips, lasting twenty-bours, o 


summer seas, Lord Ravenhill muking the ver: 
best of hosts, and regretting over and ove 
again that the Consteni!« was so much a bache- 
lor’s boat, and that he had no lady to do the 
honour. 

Mra. Derwent showed herself not unwilling to 
undertake this part of the business ; but, as Teddy 
remark<«d to his sister, be did not “seem to see 
it.” 

One of their last expeditions had been 4 
picnic ovd walking party to St, Catherine's 
Bay, a well knowo sight about four miles from 
Seabeach, 

All the way there and during the whole after- 
noon Mrs, Derwent remained glued to Lord 
Havenhill—there wae no shaking her off. 

She walked beside him, sat beside him, snd en- 
gaged his attention incessantly, spite of his calm 
and composed exterior. y 

Ho was io a state of frantic impatience; 4 
state considerably euhanced by seeing “ that booby 
Otte Brown,” as hecalled him to himself making 
violent love to Mrs, Hill all the afternoon 

When he heard hima lisping forth compliments 
of the most direct and downright character he 
felt an imense desire to throw the salad bow! at 
hia head, and subsequently thrash him. / 

Bat why—why should he mind? demande! 
common sense, What business was it of his! 


He, a married man, had no reason to trouble bin 
self one way or the other, 

He wae “a fool,” he told himself bitterly, over 
avd over again, till the words became meuibg 
less. 

What was there about this girl that turned b's 
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usnally cool head? Yes, he had been very cool 
eaded and sensible the last three years. 

Ob! fate wea too hard on him. Here was 

, ideal come toc late. Just the very wife 
+o suit him—young, and pretty, and godod- 
tempered, and merry—not a bit fast though ; a 
capital rider, dancer, a delightful companion, a 
perfest lady. 

And here was he, married to a dummy—aso to 
speak-—and must put thoughts of that kind of 
love for ever ont of his head, 

Yes, for ever, unless his wife died ; and to 
speculate on that he recoiled from with disguet-— 
5 was no leas than murder! And yet xfter all, 
vow be came to think of it, that hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds was dearly enough pur- 
yhased, 

it had bought his life, his liberty, his love. 

yeh Jove aa he could loyally bestow was his no 
longer. 

Ly a shaffiing of partners, after luncheon, Mra. 
Derwent, much to her indignation, fell to Lord 
Westbury. 

The younger and more adventurous epirita 
were climbing hills and rocks far afie!d. 

Mrs, Hill wae sitting alone on a little 
low wall, looking down over the rocks and 
aa. 

Her hat was in her lap, a lovely colour on her 
cheeks, aud her pretty, fair bair was blowing 
about ber forehead in little dancing curls as Lord 
Ravevhill joined her. 

“T've never been able to get near you once to- 
day,” he exclaimed, discontenteily, “ und to- 
morrow is our last day here. As you know, we 
weigh anchor, I’ve done all I could to held on; 
but a friend of mine, Clifford, of the Blues, | 
won't let me off at any price! I promised to | 
take him to Norway, and to Norway he means to | 
go { ” 

“Why should you uot be delighted to go too! 
i thought you were so fond of fishing! Why do 





you want to stay here?” 

“To be near you,” he answered, without a } 
moment’s hesitation. 

* Look here, Lord Ravenhill!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly, ‘‘you must not say such things! I 
won't have it, whether in jest or earnest!” very | 
decidedly, 

“I’m not in jest, I can assure you! Why 
should I not speak the truth? Why must one 
act and speak lies?'’ he exclaimed, impatiently. 
“Fate has been hard on me. I gold my birth- 
tight for money, I gave my life, my happiness. 
my liberty, my right to live.and choose ray love 
av other men, for money—for one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds! Heavens! at times I 
eei as if I had sold myself to Satan!” taking his 
hat off, and passing his hand through his short, 
crisp hair. 

Nellie gazed at him in amazement. 

He was quite different to the composed, | 
polite, agreeable Lord Ravenhill of everyday 
life. He seemed te have opened a door in his 
heart and told her to look in. 

He looked grave always, but sometimes more 
than grave to-day. 

“If you were my wife,” he said, after a long 
silence, “how different it would be then! Yes,” 
he said, hastily interrupting his companion, “I 
know what ‘you are going to say, the usual 
formula, ‘What would your wife say!’ If I 
have said too much, forgive me, Nellie, I will 
never trangresa again ; and I will be content to 
be your loyal and true friend.” 

Seeing that she did not reply, but kept gazing 
seawarda, as it were, loat in @ trance of specula- 
tion, he added, very humbly,— 

“You are angry with me, I see. Whatare you 
thinking about go seriously ¢" 

“Tam thinking of what my husband would say 
to all this,” she replied at last, ins slow, measured 


Your husband, if I may mention him, is 

dead! How can your life concern him now ¢” 

“My husband,” she replied, facing him with 
searlet cheeks, “is not dead! He is ag much 
alive as you are!” 

“Not dead!” he echoed, turning very pale 
aud recoi‘ing a step ortwo, “And where ishe?” 
imperatively, 





“Where:your wife is, perhaps |” smiling. 


“ This is no subject for joking,” he exclaimed 
angrily, ‘“ Why did you lead me to suppose you 
were a widow ?” 

“ What did 

uired. 

“Nothing whatever, so long as you had a little 
amusement at my expense, and made a fool of 
me!” he said, bitterly. 

“But why is there any more harm in my 
having @ husband than in your having a wife? 
Come now, be reasonable!” smiling. 

“No ”-—recovering himself a little--“no harm 
in deceiving anyone, of course! What was the 
good of pretending you were a widow and letting 
me believe that: you were almost entirely alonc 
in the world hke myself ? 
have offered you my friendship and my sympathy 
if { had known all along that you were laughing 
ai me in your sleeve? Where is this busband of 
yours, then?” he demanded, after a pause, 
“Why don’t you go to him instead ef posing 
before the world as an unprotected, friendless 

“ There is nothing to be gained by being rude!” 
interrupted Nellie, quickly. “i uever ‘posed’ 
az you call it, in any way! I sever asked for 
your friendship—you offered it to me! And as 
te going to my husband, there is a very sufficient 
reason why I should remain away—a most excel- 
lent reason, you will allow.” 

“ And what. is that 1” he asked sharply. 

“He does not want me!” turning her face 
seawarde, 

“Who is he? What is he? 
fellow is he?” 

“ Oh, three questions in a breath! Which am 
I t© answer first? The last I suppose. He is 
good and handsome, and young, and rich, and 
popular, and-——” 

“Excuse me ;"” interrupting her with a fave 
that had grown darker and darker at each of 
these adjectives, “I will not trespass on your 
confidence, He is perfect of course, It only 
surprises me that two such unexcepticnally de- 


it matter?” she calmly in- 


What sort of a 


| lightful people as you and he can possibly live 


apart!” 

“Remarkable, is it not!” coolly dropping a 
Vittle stone over the wall into the sea below. 
“And now you don’t like me at al!, I see, and 
you don’t want to be friends with me?” she 
asked, with a pretty little pout. 

“No, I don’t!” angrily. “If you could de- 
ceive me in one thing you would im another. 
Why .could you not have told me all this 
about—about, your husband at firat? It’s not 
likely that he would approve of your burying 
him prematurely, and striking up friendships 
with young men like me, though the friendshi;: 
that I offered was rooted in honour alone.” 

“* You would not allow your wife any friends, 
then!” she inquired, with a smile, “I see you 
can be awfully jealous—jealous as Othello him- 
self |’ 

“Not if she was a pretty young girl like you, 
without any natural protector! By George! I 
should rather think not! I would wring any 
fellow’s neck I saw epeaking to her twice.” 

“ Pleasant—for the fellow!” said his com 
panion, laughing, and getting down from her 
perch on the wall, “ Well, now that we have 
discussed all our affaire, I suppose we may be 
wending our way home. I see Lady Westbury 
aud Sir Otto going down the hill, and beckoning 
to ue frantically.” 

“Yes! I euppose we may as well be on the 
move;" he assented gloomily. “And here I 
shail say good-bye to you. I mean good-bye 
in carnest; not the public good-bye we go through 
before our friends. Good-bye,” holding out 
his hand, “ Good-bye, Nellie, and Heaven bless 
you. After today we sball perhaps never 
meet ugain. Take my advice as a friend, a true 
friend, avd coake it up with your husbaud. The 
overtures should come from a wife first; it is 
more than likely that you were in the wrong when 
you parted, Perhaps you deceived him in some 
way, and there’s nothing that a man hatee so 
much as that. If he was the one to blame, forgive 
him. Give him another trial! I daresay, in- 
deed, 1 am eure,” looking at her wistfully, “that 
he must be fond of you, and you of him. Perhaps 
it is only some slight rift that hax widened aud 


Do you think [ would | 








widened till you heave Jost sight of each other 
in thie great, busy, noisy, struggling world. It 
[ could bring you two together again I would, 
and in doivg so I know I would be acting as 
your truest and best friend. A young woman 
like you, living mysteriously apart from her 
husband, occupies a false aud anomalous position, 





| I speak to you now as if you were my own sister, 


and even if you have a little to put up with, who 
is perfecc? We are all mortal, and you will be 
much happier in your own home than drifting 
aimless!y about on the tide of circumstances, 
Perhaps some day I shall see you in your home 
and you will remember the advice [ gave you 
here one August afternoon on St. Catherine's 
Wil! You won't thaok me now for saying go 
back to your husband, and make up your quarrel. 
But you will then.” 

During this long speech Nellie had been gazing 
at her companion with remarkable fluctuations of 
expression—at one moment pale as death, at 
apother crimson as the red, red rose. 

Should she tel! him! Should she reveal her. 
self? No, not yet—not ~et ! 

Her self-command was fast leaving her; she 


felt hereelf shaking ail over, and a Jump that 
boded ili for her, rising in her throat—her 
husband viewing ber speaking face, in which 


all her passing; emotions w re reflected, with no 
suspicion of their real causa, 

He attrituted her pallor, her biushes, her 
clouded, dewy eyes to the fact that he was 
working successfully upon her feelings, and 
touching her hisart with forgiveness and remorse, 
and thus put‘iog her well on the road to a recon- 
ciliation with her lord and master, and redoubled 
his eloquence, 

* And here”’-drawing off a plain ring-—-‘ you 
recollect the story of Queen Elizabeth ard the 
Earl of Essex? I give you this ring to keep 
bot if ever you should be in any danger, or 
difficulty, or trouble, send it to me, and I wil) 
come to your assistance, no matter at what cost. 
Aud now "finally wringiog her hands—-* good 

At this moment Nellie’s feelings, which had 
been wrought to the higheat pitch, completely 
gave way, aud she burst into tears, and leaning 
back egeinst the stone wall covered her face 
with her two pretty little hands, and sobbed as 
if her heart would break; while her husband 
looked. on, overwhelmed with amazement and 
dismay. 

Tt was not for him to comfort and console 
another man's wife, rauch as he felt tempted 
to do so; and be stood with his hands clenched 
hard down in either pocket of his coat, and 
monfully resisting temptation. 

Presently the storm was over; the sobs died 
away into lopg drawn gasps and long, shudder- 
ing sighs; and Nellie, drying her eyes very 
slowly, glanced Gubiously and bashfully at her 
companion, 

She waa meking up her mind about something, 
Ab last it came, in 9 low, rather timid voice. 

* Hugh |” 

She had never called him by his Christian name 
before, and he started perceptibly ; but this was 
nothing to what was io follow. 

“ Hugh—you may-—-kiss me-—if—you—like !” 

Had hia evra deceived him, or had she gone 
out of her senses ? 

He gazed at the pretty little blushiog, tear- 
stained face before him in incredulous amaze- 
ment during a silence which lasted while you 
could count ten. 

“No, thank you,” he said at last, with a 
supreme effort, “I am not in the habit of kissing 
other men’s wives.” 

“You wont ?” disbelievingly 

“No ”—very resolutely" I won't.’ 

Tn another second his late compaaion waa half 
way down the hili. 

So sudden and rapid was her flight tbat he 
stood looking after her, as if he had been turned 
into one of the surrounding rocks. 

He watched her headlong descent till she 


Dal 
om 


reached the bettom, when she appareatly jxined 
sume straggler belonging to their party. 

As for him his mind was quite thrown off its 
balance ; he required a good smcke to bring him 
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round —hie divinity had fallen full fathoms fiveia 


4. 
his estimation 
“Yeu,” be declared to himself, “and he had 


be ather an ass not to take her at her word,” 
he muttered, as taking ber late seat upon the low 
stone wali he smoked away with his eyes fixed 
intently on the sea, 

He would let them go home without him ; he 
was not in the hamour for Conny’s society, and 
still less inclined for that of Mra. Hill. .Now he 
understood why she was separated frorn her hus- 
band ; it was all xs plain as a pikestaff sow, 

A woman that went about the world offering 
isses—offering them to young men—was not 
likely to be much to boast of as a wife, 

wonder the domestic hearth could not con 
tain her ; and he had thought her the model of 
her sex, had sworn to be her champion and her 
‘riend, had gives her his ring inthe most Quixotic 
manner, For fuliy half an honr he never moved, 
but sxt motionless aud buried in thought. 

“ By George 1” he eaid aloud, rising at last 
nnd tossing the remains of his cigar over the cliff 
“One thing is very certain, and that is, that I 
have been and goue and made a most complete 
and finished fool of myvelf.” 

So saying he produced and 
ani slowly and meditative 
Hil 


, 


lit snother cigar, 
y sauutered down the 


CHAPTER XTYV. 


Lorn Ravennite did not see Mrs. Hill before 
the Constantia steamed away to Norway. 

He called ov the Fortescuca to make a hasty 
ndiea, and was nota little relieved to find that 
the pretty face which had been a magnet to him 
for so long, was net to be seen among the 
family circle 

Mrs. Hill was out; she saw the last of him, 
nevertheless, as she stood alone on the end of the 
Admiralty Pier, aud watched the yacht slowly 
steaming past, tossing the spray from her bows 

She could almost have thrown a stone on the 
deck, she was so close—close enough to see dis- 
tinethy every soul on board, including her hus- 


banc! in his blue serge suit, staeding on the bridge | 
with his friend Captain Churchill, evidently in | 
% : * * * : . . 

the very best of spirits, and anticipating the trip | 


with as much zest as any schoolboy, in spite of 
wat he had declared to her scarcely twelve hours 
ago. So much for men! 


A» long as they are with you they wil! tell you | 





all kinda of stories, but the instant rt or other 
interests, or, worse still, another woman came 
beteveen you, you were forgotten, 

He, for instance, did not even once look back 
on Seabeach, where he had epent so many, many 
happy hours with her; he did not bestow as 

veh asa parting glance on the busy Parade 
where they had so often walked together, on the 
chalky hills, nor the sheltering beach, each of 
which had # special little memory of their own. 

No, his face was set resolutely seawards, He 
never once looked back ; his heart was not in the 
highlands, por with her. It was with the salmon 
in a foaming, swirling, Norwegian river. Retter 
80, at any rate, than with another woman 

She was sorry now, as she watched the fast 
ing yacht, that she had vot given him a 
rent at her identity. She had had great oppor- 
unitic nd coquetted with them all 





Wheu would ehe see him again |—within a few } 


mm ths, a few years, or 


had known who ehe 


never? Perhaps if he 
really was, he would have 
peen gu te different Who kuows ? 

Hie might have been jilled with the deepest 
rersion instead of admiration. 

Still her eyes followed the yacht now becoming 
dimmer and dimmer little speck, as che lean 
tone parapet, and 


her elbows 
gazed and gaze 





on the cola 
ter chin in ber ha 

as the tears would permit 

” seid a loud, joeular voice 
at her elbow : the last of him f—eh! 
Here, have another iook!" tendering a pair of 
@lasses in mother-o’-pear! case. 

Mis. Derwent it war, bold, confident-looking, 
wud beautifully dressed, who now stood at Netiio’s 
side, with an expression of contemptuous amuse- 
ment on her face, 


QQ. P 
Oo NErTé You are } 


* Seei 


| She had not failed to see two tears hastily 
wiped away. Nothing of that kind ever escaped 
her, and she was going to give Mrs. Hill a piece 
of her mind, and to warn her off from poachiog in 
her preserves iv the future. 

* No, thank you,” said Nellie, waving away the 
proffered opera glasses. “I don't want them.” 

“Ah! his face is too well imprinted in your 
meutal vision, leuppose! You admire him, as 
we all do, But let me give you a hint, a friendly 
hino: it is unwise to be too much impressed. He 
has a wife!” 

“ Yes, I know,” interrupted Nellie, impa- 
tiently. 

“She is blind—blind from her birth—and half 
| idiotic, arid 1 hear in wretched health. They say 
| she can’t last more than another month or two, 
and I am eure her death will be a happy release. 
What say you ?” 

Nellie could not exactly regard her own demise 
18 & happy release, so she poked a little bit of 
gravel carefully out from between two stones, 
snd said nothing, 

“ You knew he waa married, of course ?” 

A nod signified her companion’s assent, 

‘It wes all for money. A regular business 
transaction, just to keep the coin aod the title 
together. Of course next time he will please 
himself, and choose somebody more suitable.” 

‘Y avppose so,” aesented the present Lady 
Ravenhill, 

“T daresay you can guess who it will be,” 
smiling. “We were engaged once, before this 
wretched farce of a marriage, but neither of us 
had avythiug to marry on; of course; now it is 
another affair.” 

“Do you think. —think it right to speculate on 
another women’s death like thie?” suddenly 
burst out Mrs. Hill, with blazing cheeks, “ She 
is not dead get, remember. [ think it awful 
taste, to say the least of it, engaging yourself to 
& man in his wife’s lifetime; and anyway, I am 
the last person to whom you should make these 
confidences |” 

“ Why ?”-—with a eneer—" because you are in 
| love with hica yourself? You need not look #0 
| furious ; and Jam sorry to dissipate your day- 
dreams, my dear ; but when Lady. Ravenhill dies, 
Lord Ravenhill is under a promise to me / T am 
waiting for him. T have had many excellent 
| Offers, but I intend to be true to my first 
| love |” 
| “]~—f can’t believe Lord Ravenhill ever engaged 
himaelf to you in any such way,” said Nellie 
defiantly. 

“ Not in so many words, perhaps, but I prefer 
deeds.” 

“Tell me then of one deed tha will substan 
tiate your statement.” 








sitely gloved hand, and pointed a long teper finger 
in the direction of the now barely visible steam- 
yacht, 

“Well, I cee nothing but her smoke,” said 
Nellie, impatiently, ‘Do you mean that it is all 
snuke,” sarcastically. 

“There is no smoke withou: fire,” aseerted 
Mrs. Derwenit., “ What is she called for in- 


stance?” 
“The Consiantia, of course.” 
| And am 1 not called Constaniia too ?”—- 
| triumphantly. “Has it never etruck you that 
she was named after me? ”—with a malicious 
smile. “ Now are you convinced ?” 
“ No, not yet,” replied Neilie, valiantly. 


| Vhat may only be a coincidence.” 

“Your incredulity is absolutely sstonishivg. 
However, I will show you something that is not 
smoke, and could not possibly be a coincidence,” 





For all reply, Mm Derwent raived her exqui- | 








| and putting her hand in her pocket she drew | 
¥ ; j 


out a bive morocco letter-case beautifully 


h | fniehed, and evidently containing not a few 


episties. 
| She laid it down on the etone parapet ‘they 
| were at the very end of the pier, far away from 
the usual promenade, and quite alone, save for a 
fisherman and two or three sailors, who had been 
wetching these two pretty woman with undis- 
guised curioeity) 

Very deliberately Mrs. Derwent opened the 
case, and very deliberately selected a letter, It 
was in Hugh’s handwriting. 





* You may look at the first line,” said Connie, 
taking it out of the envelope, and holding it befors 
Lady Ravenhill’s eyes, It began,— 

“ My own darling Connie.” 

“You may read it all if you like,” said Mrs, 
Derwent, condescendingly. 

“No, thank you,” shaking her head, 

“Here is the end—see !”—turning it over— 
“youre till death, Hugh Ravenhill.” 

See ! yes, she did see. The paper was swim. 
ming before her, but she made a valiant effort, 
and rallied her senses once more. 

“ Now are you answered ?” 

“No, not yet. This letter may have been 
written to you years ago, before—before he was 
married.” 

“Well, you are a disbelieving little heathen ! 
Here, will the envelope convince you! It is 
just a week old—see! ‘Seabeach, Angust 
10th.’ ” 

Yes, here was the date, and the address was 
in his hand. There was no more to be said, 
He had actually written this letter to Connie 
within the last week. “Men were deceivers 
ever.” 

“Now you are convinced ; I see it in your 
face, and I may put away my little treasures,” 
commencing to gather up up several letters and 
stow them away. 

“T want to ask you one thing, Mrs, Derwent,” 
said Nellie, with a great effort, and with ashen 
pale lips. “ What is your object in showing me 
all this, and displaying your love-letters ?” 

“ My motive and my object is for your good- 
your good alone, my dear girl,” with a mocking 
smile, “I know Hugh was very attentlve to you, 
I don’t min2 it in the least, I like him to amuse 
himself, itis alittle way he has, which means 
nothing — absolutely nothing |” — spreading out 
her hands, with the glasses in one and ihe letter- 
care in the other. “But it was hard on you, i 
must confess ; and as you might have been nurs- 
ing hopes which can never be fulfilled, I thought) 
would give you a hint—a stitch in time saves 
nine.” 

“Thank you,” replied Nellie, ironically, and 
mastering her psssion by a great effort ; “but 
do you think you were wise to confide so much 
to me, a stranger—a stranger, who does nob 
claim to be anything else! Supposing I were 
to retail to all Seabeach society what you have 
just been telling me-—that Lord Ravenhill is 
your ‘over, that he writes to you in the tenderest 
manner, and that you are engaged to be married, 
whenever his wife dies, and the sooner she is out 
of the way tne better! What will people say t 
you when I repeat this pretty little scavdal!"” 

“You would not dare!” cried Conny, be- 
cominng yellow under her pearl powder and 
rouge. 

This little Mrs, Hill had more in her than she 
imagined, 

“ Dare-—and why not?” 

“You have no witnesses, nothing but your 
own unsupported testimony ; and if you repeat 
this scandal, as you call it, I shall declare it % 
a scandal, and nothing elee—a wicked malicious 
libel, ‘made up by you, and shall swear that i 
never told you a word about Lord Raver hill, that 
f never had a lotter from him in my life, avd 
that the whole story from first to last isa le! 
Now, go and teli! Now, go and tell as fast as 
ever you like} Be quick. Don’t lose any time! 
I eee the Fortesenes coming down the pier.” _ 

Nellie gazed eat her unscrupulous companion 
with an expression of contemptuous disgust. Has 
her ears deceived her? Such depravity almos! 
took away her breath. 

She could not trust herself to speak, and 
without a word, turned away leaving Mrs. Der- 
went for 8 moment mistrees of t'\e position, bu! 
on se2ond thoughts, she found her wits end Ler 
courage, and, quickly retracing her steps, cane 
up to where the black-eyed widow still leant 
against the parapet. ; 

“One last word, Mrs, Derwent,” she said, 
in a low, but perfectly distinct voice, " your 
wicked secret shall be safe with mé; but I may 
ag well tell you that as long as I live you will 
never marry Lord Raveohill,’ 

And before the astonished Conny had found 
the power of speech she was gone, was walking 
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hed the privilege of. firing ihe last shot, und 
exying the last word } 











CHAPTER XV. 


Arter the excitement of the last monih, and 
the many pew evenis tiat had made it ever 
memorable, Mrs. Hill felt 9 reaction and a fiat- 

es in her life that she had never experienced 
before, 

‘The deys dragged on. She cared no longer for 
iding, or reading, or walking, or even talking 
Life was @ weariness, She seemed to have nothing 
left to live for now. 

Although she did her best to rouse herself in 
ihe family circle, the change in her epirite wee 
not lost on them all, and it was agreed that she 
and Jenny Fortescue were to accept a most press- 
ing invitation to spend a couple of months with 
Mrs. Fortescue’s sister, Mra, Monckton, at her 
place down iu Shropshire. 

The Moucktons were wealthy, had no children, 
end were never so happy as when ibey had their 
use crammed with compary. 




















io stay at. It embodied the picturesquenees of 
an old Tudor mansion with ali the elegant 
luxuries of the nineteenth century. It had 
warm, tilken-curtained rooms, soft, delicious 
eesy-chairs, & French cook, a haunted room, jong, 
narrow winding passages, and several corkecrew 
etaircases, putuupg the chief osken flight at one 
aide 

It boasted excellent covert-shooting, and was 
the centre of a fashionable and social neighbour- 
hood, 

Lord and Lady Westbury lived in a white 
Itclian palace about three miles off, and Lord 
Ravenbill’s family mansion was only eight miles 
away aa the crow flew. 

A few days after Nellic’s arrival she wae selected 
by Mre, Monckton to accompany her on a round 
of visits, 

Very pre'ty she looked as she took her place 
in the neat and cosy brougham, with fur rug and 
foot-warmere. She wore a rich, brown velvet 

stume, trimmed with sablea, and a little brown 
velvet princess bonnet made & very good back- 
ground for her fair hair. 

After trotting about the muddy roads and 
paying several duty calls, they found themselves 
with West Towers next on the list, and bowling 
up the approach to Lord Weathury’s door. 

Yes, her ladyship was at home, and they were 
not rorry to unpack themselves, and followed the 
powdered footman acrors the softly-carpeted hall, 
through iwo large reception-rooms, and finally 





























eiapty. 

A splendid fire glowed in the logs, a fat pug 
urled vp before it, too fat and too comfort- 
able even to yise and gaze at the strangers 
or stranger, for Mra. Monckton was au old 
friend, 

Tea wae s'anding on a low table near Lady 
Westbury’s pet chair, and this beverage was 
eyed by both ladies with pleasurable antici- 
pation, for they were both fanatical devotees 
f bobea, - 

“Aod heve you been counting the hours till 
we met?” said a gay, bold female voice from an 
toner reom, behind a curtain, . 

A man’s Jaugh and some uninielligible mut- 
tering was the only audible reply. 

Rere Mrs. Monckton discreetly coughed, and 
the man said,— 

_ “Tsay, is there going to be no tea this even- 
ing)” pushed away the curtain, and Lord and 
Lady Ravenhill were once more face to face. 

He wae in full hunting get-up His top-boots 
were eplashed, he carried his hunting-crop in his 
band, and the colour of his ecarlet coat was 
reflected in bis wife’s face as she beheld Mrs, 
Derwent’s figure, in a well-fitting green habit, 
following bim with a gently-detaining hand on 
fils arm, 

Here was proof positive, said Nellie to herself, 
a® she ateorded the pair a very wintry reception. 






ay 


‘ 
































Monckton Grange was a very delightful place | 


into a warm, snug, scented boudvir, which was | 


Wintry or not, it did not freeze her husband. i 


; aud when Lady Westbury and Mre. Monckton, 
and Mre. Derwent and a young Guardsman were 
chatting most sociably over the tea and tea-cake, 
endeavoured to draw her into friendly converse 
with himeelf. 

He sat exactly in front of her, on a low velvet 
j ehair, with bis crop across his knee, » cup of ten 
} i 
| friendehip, 

“How awfully well you are looking, Mr: 
Hilli” he said. “The country air agrees with 
you éown to the ground,” 

“Am 1!” she auswered brietiy 
her teaspoon, 

Sho felt inclined to return the compliment 

The scarlet coat was most becoming to bis 








“ 


toying with 


run had not yet died out of his countenance-— or 
was it ‘he pleavivg result of a meeting with his 
“own darling Conny?” 

This view of the subject was not without a 
chilling effect vpon Lady Ravenhill. Her answers 
were as cold and as sharp as hailstones, 
pretty face might have been represented as a hard 
frost 

“What on earth has coms.to you, Mrs. Hill?” 
be said at last, irritably, even his patience worn 
threadbare. “ Last time we imet wo were capital 
friends--( friends, und, by George! she had 





now you wont even speak to me! What have I 
done § Why am I in your biack books? Won't 
you tel] me?” locking ber straight in the face 
with his handsome dark eyes. 

‘There is nothing to tell,” she answered, 
colouring. 

** Oh t I was afraid I had bad the misfortune 
to offend you,’ he answered. 
you been doing with yourself since last August ?’ 

“ Nothing—nothing—out of the way,” she 
replied, 

Then—oropping his voice suddenly, and lean- 
ing a little towards her--“ I suppose you have 
not caade it up with Aim yet ¢” 

“ Him ?”’ she coloured; “ what do you mean }” 
very sharply. 
| “Your busband, of course, You know you told 
me about him thet day on St, Catherine’s Hill. 
Have you made friends ?” 

“ No,” she answered, becoming very red, aud 
stroking her face in Ler muff with deep attention. 

‘And won't you? You eaid be was gvod, 
popular, handsome, clever ; you sve [ have ic all 

ab.” 

“ But T have since discovered that he i 
pot what I said, quite au contrarie | 
anewered, without raising her eyes. 

**When? Theu the guif is wider than ever, 
{ no chance of a truce—eb ?”” 

“Not the slightest,” 
laugh. 

“ Poor devil,” compeasionately ; “I'm sorry 
for him. You might give him a chance {” 

“ T never give chances,” crossly 

“Bot what has be done?” Seeing her face 
harden with haughty astonishment, he hasted 
to add, “1 beg your pardon, ] am asking very 
impertinent questions—your face answered. [ 
know what he has dove just as well as if you 
had spoken, ang the secret shall never pase my 
lips,” 


not— 
i” she 





with a biti 


ing’ 


power of divination, notwithstand 
turned, sarcastically. 


he re- 


De 


“Shall I prove my words? Shali I tell you his 
fault?” 
A nod of acquiescence-—then leaning t owarils 


her,— 

“ He has been making love to another woman ! 
That’s just the one thing your rex never par- 
dons. Yes, I see Iam right, but how be couldit 
is beyond me to understand, One would almost 
say that be hed never eeen you!” 

“ Almost, indeed! I beheve Mrs. Monckton is 
going, 80 T will say good-bye,” rising. 

Mra. Monckton did not ieave without engaging 
Mra, Derwent to speni a week with her, also 
Lord Ravenhill, and Captain Montagu, the 
Guardsman, who had been viewing Ravenhill’s 
long téte-a-téte with the pretty girl in brown with 
envious and impatient eyes, 











| 


p hand, and evidently wished to re-ce:nent their | 


dark bair and eyes, and the excitemeat of the late | 


Her | 


offered to kiss me ! he remarked to himself)—and | 


“And what have } 


er little | 


“ You are quite too clever, but I doubt your ! 


a horrid old ekinflint, a 





down the pier with her head very erect, having | He was evidentiy charted to meet her once more, Yes, Mre. Monckton was having a meet—a dig 





| dinner and some threstricals uext week, and a 
| house full of people. 

| Lord Raveuchill, Mre. Derwent, aud Captain 
Montagu were al) delighted to accept. 

; “What a handeome man that young Ravenlill 
| 


is—is he not, my dear?" caid Mre. Monckton, as 


they rolled away down the avenue, leaving him 

atending bare-headed on the steps. “And what 
' a sad thing it is about hie wife She really 
| eught to die, poor thing, and leave him free 


| added the old lady, pulling the fur rug nearly uy 
| to her chin. 

| “Why should she die, dear Mrs, 
| said Neliie, looking away out 


Monckton ?” 


of the window, 


land leaving vot a part of her profile to be 
| seen 

| © Because her Jife ie a burthen to herse.f, she 
| ia blind, and her mind is quite gor he ola 


| lord made the marriage ; it was a wicked act in 
| my opinion, but legal. Of course there are no 


| children---vo heirs—-and be is placed in a very 
| atrange position—a married man, without a 
| wife.” 


‘Does he live down here much?” said Mrs. 
Hill, still looking out of the window, with a face 
j the colour of a peony. 


| “No, scarcely ever, but latterly I'm sorry te 
say he is down very often, for there is on 
| attraction.” 
|; “Mra. Derwent!” 
|} “Pooh! No, he is an attraction for her, but 
| that is all blown over with him! She is older 
r 


than he, and peessée, and fast, and not a woman 
like, between you and me; but she is a stand 
ing dich at our theatricale, and cokes things 


A 


1 gy,” 
| “ And this other attraction 1” gaid Nellie, in o 
hard, mechanical voice. 

Not a young person in hi life ab 
ali, my dear”—-epeaiing in a whisper—as if ia 
1 were poseibe the coachman could overhear her 
i when they were bowling along ten miles an hour 
| homewards bound. x 

“ And who its she?” she asked, with trembling 
lips. 

“She is a girl who used to live Lord 
| Craven’s Lodge ; we pase the gates directly— 
look out on your side of the road and you will 


wn rang of 





‘ 
‘ 





see her where she comes from-—a pretty, tall, 
| fair girl, that hae an air quite above her 
| station,” 

} © Do you really mean that he admires 


| her! 
“Admires her is putting 


{ it very mildly, my 
j dear! They say that the moment 


the breath is 


out of his wite’s body he will marry her |” 


This was hard on Nellie—very hard, indeed 
| Here were two women waiting to merry her 


; husband the instant she would be su 
to die | 
| “How do you know?” she inquired wit 
characteristic persistencs, “Maybe it is only 
country gossip—-things are magnified and exrgge 
rated,” 
“No exaggeration in this 


ing ao 





case, {| am afraid,” 


' 
| 


said Mra. Monckton, shaking ber bead, with 
great solempity. “This girl used to live at ihe 
| Lodge at Craven Park, aud was a pretty, modest 


yy 
u 


ctable girl, and in my own class in Sunday 


reer 
TeR pe 
t 


|} echool ; and really guite a superior sort of young 
| woman. Now, I would even /ook at her, 
She has," lowering her voice to & whisper~ "a 
| child! Juat farey! She is not one bit ashame a 
) of herself ; and as to her old uncle + th whom 
} he tives, he bas long been half an imbecily ane 

has ne control over her—the miax i She teil 
all inquirers to mind their cwn business. ‘They 


Gate Lodge, of coures 
lal under our very 


j 
} were turned out of Crave 
| We could not have such a « 
noaes, wud he hae taken 


a cottage for her about 
three uiles off, pear a very quie 5 out-of-the-way 
1 village. i hear she hess eplendid sesiekin coat, 
| 


urch i% 


aod actually has the effrontery to go to ch 








| it/ Did you ever know such demravity 

} “There's where she used t 1” ghe added, 

1 excitedly, 16 they flashed past the great iron gates 

| of Craven Park. ‘The place ia shut cp. Jt 

| great lors to ua—the big plice T mean, of course 
Lord Craven and his eens don’t get on at all 


aaa he 
ne 


ey say they are an awfully wild lot, ar a 
as proud as Lucifer, 


no 
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The eldest one is in the army. I don’t know how 
he lives, I'm sure. His father does not allow him 
a sou besides his pay. He is abroad somewhere 
or tt er.’ 

Are you quite certain that—that. it is Lord 
Kavenhill--about--you kuow what I mean~-this 
girl,” etammered Nellie, at last, when she could 
get 11D & WorGa 

Quite certain, my dear. He has been seen | 
walkivg with her, talking with her, and all that 
sort of thing. Of course it is only spoken of 
with bated breath, you know; but the world 
seems turned upside down when a man like him 
can ece snything in a gamekeepers daughter, 
and not young, not at all young. Very haad- 
some, I grant you, but eight or nine-and-twenty 
or more |” 

The world did 





indeed, seem to be turned 
upside down with Nellie. Mrs. Derwent was 
bad enough, in all couscience, but this was ten 
times worse, 

‘Give him a chance 
had done with him now, once for all. 

She alighted from the stuffy brougham with a 
frichtful headache-—-whether due to the atmo- 


!” indeed, Never. She 





sphere or the nows, it was there; and excusing 
herasli on this pretezt spent all the eveniag in 
her room digesting Mrs. Monckton’s piece of | 
candal. 

If she could have taken anyone into her con- 
fidence she would have felt dectier, but such a 
proceeding was out of the question. She dare | 
not divulge who she was—she rmoust suffer 
alone, 

{t seemed to her that she was paying a heavy 
price for the reatorstion of her sight. Blind, she ! 
saw nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing, Now | 
she had recevered the use of her eyes she saw 
ouly too much. She had seen and fallen in love 

‘no use to blink the fact—with her own hus- 
bard, and he was a heartless, trencherous, un- 
principled wretch—and still she loved him, 


a 


CHAPTER XVL 

Monexton Granag was crammed from roof 
to cellar! Lord htavenhill and Mra, Derwent, 
and Captaia Monckton helped to fill it, and | 
were among the liveliest aod most popular { 
rudata, | 

The theatricals were ovo, and had been a 
signal suecess, Lord Ravenhill and Mrs. Derwent 
haring the laurels between them. Lovers they 
had been ou the stage-—--lovers they were off the 
alage, as far as appearances were any guide ; 
ani as for Nellie, she was flirting in the most 
1 Captain Roland 
Montagu, who was her slave and ber ehadow, 

Lord Ravenhill had evinced # great desire to | 
be both on his firat arrival, but he had been so | 
unmere'fully and so ruthlessly enubbed thad he 
never ventured more than good-morning and } 
good-nig) t, and was quite on his high horse, and } 
not iuclined to dismount. This was Connie's 
opportunity, and ehe did not jet it slip, you may | 
be sure. lfugh was called upon to act with her, | 
to ride with her, to fetch and carry, to hold her | 
silks whilst she wound off ekeia after skein, vender | 
Nellie’s very pose-—it was all the same to Hugh 
who appropriated him, when the only one of 
the ladies he cared a button for ignored hira, and 
treated him as ho said to himself, " worse than a 
dog, by Jove-—-worse than a dog! I wish she 
would treat me haif as well. She's always feed 
ing and nursing, and kissing that horrid little 
pug —iueky old brute |” 

Mrs, Derwent was a person of odd fancies and 
sudden caprices. She waa fired with a desire to 
see Lord Ravenhill’s family mansion, and on a 
bye-day a large party was got up to visit Ravens 
wood, under the auspices of its master. Most of 
the gueste were to ride to explore the park, and, 
previous, to lunch sumptuouasly, and to returu in 
pune for dinner, 

Nellis declined to make one of the expedition 
~~declined in vain. Her excuses were Jaughed 

as barefaced and silly ; aud, in spite of herself, 
she had to give in, so as not to make herself 
romarkable, snd visit the house where she was 
horn as if she were au inquisitive stranger. 


Bude as she was, it wae chiefly beside her that 





a2 1A 








—— 


Lord Ravenhill rode, and pointed out the dif- 
ferent effects of scenery--she it was that he 
helped first from her horse, that he ushered 
first into the old familiar rooms, and to her he 
ehowed the grim old painting of “ my wife’s 
father.” 

He insisted on her occupying the head of the 
table, and she took it mechanically for the sake 
of Auld Lang Syne, much to the indignation and 
disgust of Connie, who had to content herself 
with a seat at the host's right hand. The party 
was merry, the luncheon superb, the champagne 
of the best ; flowers frem Covent Garden decked 
the table, which was loaded with old family plate. 
The whole house had been brightened up and 
metamorphosed since Nellie’s time, 

“Jolly old place! Awfully jolly horse,” said 
Captain Montagu, whose heart was merry with 
wine. “The only thing we want to make the 
entertsinmeut complete is the presence of Lady 
Ravenhill.” 

An awkward silence ensued, and then a sudden 
buzz of conversation came from all sides to cover, 
if possible, the last unfortunate speech, 

Lord Ravenhill glanced over at his vis-d vis, 
She was white to the very lips, What ailed her? 
Was she going to faiat? No, she was not. She 
was able to leave the table quite steadily and 


| sedately, and follow the crowd round the gar- 


cons, stables, grounds, and finally to the old 
shurch. 

‘It only wants one thing, Hugh.” said Connie, 
with a sigh of satisfaction—the olace having far 
surpassed al] her calculations aud snticipations— 


' “and tha} is a mistress,” she added, in a soft 


voice, 
“I’m afraid it is never likely to have that, so 


| you must make the best of it as it is,’ said Hugh, 


brusauely, pushing open the heevy church door 
and removing hie hat, 

The sightesers spread all over the building, 
gazing at témbs, brasses and slabs; and Nellie, 
without knowing it, found herself standing at the 
foot of the communion rails 

" Here I was married,” ssid a well-known voice 
beside her, “nearly four years ago.” What would 
he have said if she had replied, “and fo me!” 


but she merely mumbled something about the | 


pretty new window of stained glass and the vivid 
colour of the sky. 

* New window | How do you know it is new?” 
ine asked sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she etammered, in con- 
fusion, “ It looks quite recent, that is all.” 

“Soitis. It was put up to the memory of 
the late Earl.” 

“By you?” 

© Yes, of course. It was the least I could do, 
don’t .you think, when he provided ms with » 
wife and a fortune ?” 

There was @ ring of bitterness in this speech 
that did not escape Mrs, Hill, and she turned 


| away and permitted Captain Mcntagu to show 


her all the old monuments of the Ravenhill 
family, aud what is more, aud werse, ehe en- 
couraged him in a marked manner, and kept him 
by her side, not merely all the way home, but all 


| the evening ; and the more she remarked Hugh's 


looks of indignant expostulation and pained 
surprise the more she laughed and smiled and 
flirted. 

The thought of Rose WaMer at the Gate Lodge 
wade her almost reckless, and she felt a down- 
right wicked pleasure in astonishing and shock- 
ing her unprincipled husband. 

Te he only knew she was his wife, how furious 
he would be! 


Not that she did anything actually wrong or | 


out of the common—oh, dear no! She merely 
banked with Captain Mootagu at cards and made 
saucy little rude remarke across the table to 
Lord Ravenhill. She had every confidence with 
her partner behind ber large black fan. 

She allowed him to sit be ide her at tea, to 
etand beside her at the piano, to carry her cloak, 
o belp her to mount her horse. Lord Raven- 
hill beholding all this was amazed, avgry, and 
*AOUS, 

Ihe day sf the hunt was propitious, There 
were hundreds on the lawa—on foot and on 
horseback, ladies and gentlemen--and if you 
were to 








aingle out the best-looking pair of | me; you forget that Tam a wire. 


equestrians and give your vote impartially I am 
sure you would havesaid Lord Ravenhill for one, 
on his splendid black hunter, and the pretty 
girl in the brown habit for the other—viz,, 
Mrs. HilL 

The meet was late—the hounds drew several 
coverts blank, and had 6 rattling run later in the 
afternoon, 

Nellie had ridden splendid!y—desperately ; 
indeed, she did not much care whether she 
broke her neck or not.. Every time she thought 
of Rosie Waller, and that was pretty often, she 
dug her little sharp spur and went faster aud 
faster, 

Well for her that she was on a well-trained 
thoroughbred. Well for her she was a ligh 
weight, or she would have come to grief over 
some of those blind fences or hog-backed stiles. 

The evening was drawing in ere the fox was 
run to ground, and as Nellie locked round she 
found herself in a totally etrange country, miles 
from the Moncktons, on @ tired horse, and with a 
cold drizzle coming on. 


(To be continwed.) 








FALSE OF FAITH. 


iO 
(Continued from page 105.) 


“Oh, go,” ashe said cheerfully. “I shall be 
quite safe here and you will not be far away,” so 
after a little demur he left her, she watching his 
retreating figure’ through the trees and glim 
mering lights, thinking how brave aud stalwart 
he was, how foolish she had been not to see him 
thuein the days gone by. 

She was startled when sornebody dropped into 
the chair beside her, and, rising hurriedly, glanced 
apprehensively xround, The new comer grasping 
her hand, said in slow, low tones—- 

“ Don't go, Lavender; I have something to say 
to you ;” and with a sense of horror she saw he 
was Francis Allardyce. 

“You can have nothing to say to me that I 
should wish to hear,” she aaawered, wrenching 
herself free, “and I owe it to my husband not to 
be seen téte-a-téte with Sir Francis Allardyce.” 

“ Your husband,” he sneered, “so you married 
Ray after all; I knew you would; although I, ani 
1 only, had your heart. It is like a woman to 
ruin a man’s whole life because of an early folly 

—and you thought to find your model lover more 
placable than I, Have you doneso!? Are either 
he or you quite content with your bargain | 
Does he love his loveless wife just as well as when 


| she waa not his? Answer me, Lavender—I will 


speak now: you shall listen and reply.” 

She dropped into her chair, all white aud 
trembling, her face averted, because thiy very 
plain questioning showed her all her heart's deep 
love, aud made her fear that she had utterly Jos: 
what now she desired. ; 

“ If," she said very slowly, “if Felix holds me 
less dear than he used, the fault ia mine, not his 
he is the bestand noblest, the naost generous of 
men.” 

“ But,” sneered Francia, “even the det, 
noblest, and moet genercus have their faults ; 
you are both dissatified”—-and here hie voice 
altered, until it trembled with passion, “look at 
me, Lavender; did yon ever see a fellow more 


| changed, that accursed shot has made a weak man 
t 


of a strong one,—I am aged, I know—-but still 1 
am the first love of your life, and you are not 4 
woman swift to forget--—--” 

Her grave eyes met hiv, rested a moment oD 
the wild beauty of his haggard face. 

‘*T am sorry that you suffer,” she said coldly, 
“ but Lam sorrier still for the woman you wrongeg 

” 

“Let her rest; surely she had her revenge 
But you—oh, Lavender ! oh, my heart's darling ! 
come back to me; L-havebeen so hungry for your 
love, so weary for the sight of you, the music of 
your voice--throw everq other thought to the 
winds and come——" 


“ Sir Francis, your words disgrace yourself aud 
” 
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Again she rose, and as she stood there, a slender 
figure before him, she was wholly unaware of her 
husband's return ; neither knew that wordless, 
breathless with rage, aud the-horrible dread that 
his Lavender, might be less pure and true than 
she had seemed, Felix was standing close by, 
listening to every word, noting every change on 
the sweet face under the light of the moon, 

“J forget nothing,” Francis retorted fiercely. 
“Tremember all your kind words, all your tender 


caresses. Tell me, if you dare, that 1 am nothing | 


to you, or that. you gave your heart with your 
hand when you married Felix Ray.” 

Ob how avxiously the other man awaite! her 
reply ; it came in a soft, dreamy tone ; she was 
standing with her hands loosely folded, and her 
eyes @ little raised, 

“It is true that when I stood before the altar, 
it was affection only I gave my husband ; but 
week by week, month by month, under the influ- 
ence of his tender care that affection has grown 
and ripened into love. There is no man on earth 
1 go honour, and if by my own coldness and folly 
I have estranged him, I can only pray that death 
may come to me soon, Looking back, I can but 
wonder that ever any other uname than his was 
precious to me——”” 

“ Lavender !" 

The ery broke from Francis ; the listener drew 
nearer yet, there was something almost like a sob 
in his throat ; such bliss was surely uot for him. 

“le” the young wife went on, “if years of 
faithful love, of never failing service, can restore 
to me what once I eo lightly prized, I shall count 
myself blessed ; every morning, every night, I 
thank Heaven that it has granted me to know 
how good & man may be, and I pray that I may 
be made worthier him." 

“ Lavender? Yt is not true-—oh, think ef my 
neei—do with me what you wil), so that you do 
uot send me away.” 

“Sir Francis,” gaid adeep voice near, “I will 
ask you to remember this ledy ia my wife, and 
that from to-night all intercourse between you 
is endei,” and there was Felix, very grim and 
stern, etanding beside them. 

Not knowing what he had heard, Lavender 
shrank a little from him.Jovking like the guilty 
thing she was not , and Felix went ov,— 

“ But that you are so physically my inferior, [ 
would make you pay ten times over the debt you 
owe me, the insult you to-night have offered 
Mra. Ray ; as it is, go free—but go at once, or I 
siall not hold my hand, and by Heaven! (with 
sudden passion) if you dare approach my wife 
agin, I will crush the life out of your miserable 
body.” 

But his voice grew gentle as taking Lavender’s 
trembling hand, he eaid—- 

“Come ; it is growing cold, and this is no place 
for you,” aud so he led her away down the dia 
aod verdant alleys until they stood alone under 
the mooulight sky. Then he spoke,— 

_ “Did you mean what ‘you said, my wife? Ie 
it true that you have learned to loveme?"” 

She burst into tears. 

“Oh, yes, yes, with all my soul, with all my 
strength, I have tried you long sud often, avd 
it is said dead love does not revive, but if yours is 
dead at least let me hope that I may breathe new 
life iate it-—~” 

“True love can never die—Lavender—wif 

Sbe lifted ber eyes to his; whatshe saw there 
told her all the truth ; with a sob she flung her. 
self upon his breast, “ My husband—and my 
love——” with the kiss she gave the last doubt 
vanished, the last cloud left their sky, aud as his 
cheek touched hers, perhaps it was not wet with 
ler tears alone. 

sie * « s * 


” 


At Downley, Jenny flourishes mightily as the 

buxom hostess of the Blue Boar, for she contrived 
to inveigle a harmless young carpenter into 
marttage, and whilst he labours at his bench, she 
entertains her guests right merrily. 
_ Sir Francis resides abroad, and no children are 
bora to hima of his Joveless marriage; but at 
Hayeroft’ there is peace and happiness, for 
lavender and Felix are lovers still, though three 
‘lurcy children have come to bless their union. 


(TSE END.] 





ALICE’S MISTAKE 


I wap thought I loved him, had been very 
happy as bis affianced bride, and whispered with 
& etrange pride his name, remembering that some 
day it would be my own as well, 

But mine was not the nature to brook con- 
trol, 

It was rather an early date, I thought, when 


an engagement was 30 new a thing, not quite three | 


months old, to be called to account for my 
actions, 

And what had [ done wrong ? 

My betrothed, Clarence Withers, had been 
absent for a week, and during his absence Will 
Maynard had been my escort wherever { had 
chanced to go. 

I would not have my engagement announced, 
although it was curreutly suspected ; there were 
many kind friends to whisper the fact of my 
so-called flirtation with Clarence upon his 
return. 

And so my first meeting was not, alas, what I 
had painted it to myself. 

Whea I went forward to meet him, glad, oh, 40 
glad to see him home again, and ready to teil 
him so, if he needed telling other than the story 
be could read in wy eyes and outstretched hands 
of welcome, He only took my bands in his and 
held me off rather than drew me to his heart, 
where my head had so often lain, and said in cold, 
strange tones, so unlike the loving words of 
welcome J was waiting for,— 

” what is this I hear about my 

‘Your wife, Mr. Withers? During which of 
my sleeping momenta have I been dignified 
to that title, or you aspired to the authority of a 
husband ?”” 

“To me, Alice, a promise made is a promise 
kept, and from the day you gave yourself to me 
I have looked upon you as my wife as solemnly 
as though a pricst had already blessed our union. 
You know full well my opinion of Mr. Mayoard. 
He is 8 mau [ would not permit to cross my 
threshold ; yet duripg my short absence he has 
been constantly and publicly by your side. In 
fact, has shown you attentions you had no right 
to receive.” 

“Mr, Maynard ia a particular friend of mine,” 
I exclaimed, with flashing eyes, slipping my bande 
from his clasp, “and permit me to say I will no 
longer listen to this harangue. No ruhi te 


; receive ordinery courteous attentions from a 


gentleman! You etrangely forget the fact that 
you call yourself such when you dare address me 
thus, Goad morning, Mr. Withess.’ 

"Stay, Alice! If ‘ spoke quickly, forgive me 
But it was so hard to hear all this just as I 
arrived home, hungry for your welcome, You 
kaow, dear, there were so many aspirants for this 
little hand I sumetimes can scarce believe in my 
own rare fortune, Are you not glad to see me, 
Alice 1” 

“Glad? No. When I was glad you sent all 
my happiness back inte my own heart, and made 
your firet words words of reproach and blame, [I 
have doze nothing to deserve either, and I would 
do the same again.” 

Not if you knew it gave me pain.’ 

“Yes ; because you have no right to feel 
pain Tf you have no trust in me, let us 
part.” 

“It is not a question of trust, my Alice, Put 
come, be my own sweet girl again and promise 
me to announce our engagement, and thus put a 
atop to Mr. Maynard’s useless devotion,” 

“No, Mr. Withers. I have seev enough to 
know thas with such a neture as I have this 
morning learned yours to be I never could be 
happy. I will return you your letters and your 
gifts, and you will send me my letters aad 
picture. Hereafter we meet simply as friends.” 

And 60 we parted, 


} 





| 





He grew very pale when I said it was all over | 


—-white to the jips, with anger I suppose. 

What a fiendish temper he must possess, aud 
what an iucorrigible tryant of a husband he would 
have made ! 


Well, it is all over new, I thougtit. 
{am very glad, alhough I wished the strangs 
pain would go away from my heart, and could 
uot think what had caused it 

Tt waa two weeks since Clarence Withers and I 
had met and parted, and I did not see him until 
the night of Mrs, Suruther’s party. 

He waa looking—oh, so hand:ome—-evidently 
Not pining in secre ife 





as usual, he was the iif 
of the party, aud devoted himself to that prett 
[rene Brooks 

Well, I did not wear the will 
ma‘ ter, 

Mr. Maynard was very devoted, 
friends rallied to my 
force, 

He asked me once to dance with him—a square 
dance—buit I declined, aud he looked indiflerenily 
relieved ; and once when [ was laughing and 
talking with Mr, Maynard, | felt his eye was on 
me, and threw additional empressement into the 
nothings I wae eaying. 

Yet I was tired and bored. Why was it Mr. 
Maynsrd’s society had ceased to attract me ? 

But yet it seemed so strange to meet every 
where ; to exchange a smile of icy coldness and a 
courteous bow of formal greeting aud feel that 
all owas over. 

I dou’t think I quite reslised it until the day 
Mr. Maynard told me his engagement to Irene 
Brooks was a positive fact. I did not think he 
eould have quite forgottea in three short 
months 

He always adcoired her I knew, and a3 che is 
meek and amiable, she is just suited to such a 
bear. 

For my part, I hate married men and married 
life, and thought, with inward congratulations, of 
the many years ere I should take the fatai 
plunge. 

Bus my congratulations vanished when i 
awoke, One morning, with the leaden conacious 
ness that [ had given, thé vight’ before, a favow 
able answer to Will Maynard’s wooing. 

I did not mean to say “ Yes.” I did not care 
for him when he was away from me ; but he was 
#0 earnest, so determined, [ scarcely knew I had 
consented until [I felt bis lips press mine and 
be had elipped « glittering stone upou my 
Lagety 

It vas there as I awakened, so that I knew it 
was noUream. All day ] caught its sparkle ; ali 
day it served as witneas to iny mad folly. 

But when that night [ entered Mra. Somers's 
drawing-rooms, leaning on his aru, he looking 
down on me with a sort of possession look, I 
fancy, I caught Clarence Withere’s eye, fuil of 
scorn and full of anger. 

I think miue flashed back equel contempt, I 
am sure I felt it. Mad he not first set me the 
exatuple ? 

I was only following in his footstepa, carrying 
cut his pet theory, that the man always should 
precedes the woman and she bend to his lordly 
will, 

At last the summer came. What a long, long 
winter it had been, and how glad | was to see 
once more the birds and flowers, { thought, as [ 
wandered one lovely morning in June away from 
the gay party who were spending the day among 
the woods and treea, revelling in a picnic of the 
good old-fashioned sort. 

I hate picnics and always did, and I was glad 
to have escaped them all So I wandered on, 
stooping now and then to pluck a wild Gower, or 
an exquisite fern, until, on the verge of a steep 
vock, my eye caught a bunch of lovely anemones 
J sprang forward, eager to grasp it—-tuo eager 
alas !—for my fvot tripped and I feil forward 
upon the sharp stone, cutting an ugly gash in my 
forehead. 

I think it stuaned me for the I muat 

ave fainted ; but, surely, ere opened my eyes 
I caught the sound of breathleas tones exclain- 
ing; * My God, my darlirg |" aud felt hot kisses 
raiv on cheek and lip. 

Slowly I unclosed the seal 
into the pallid face of Clarenc 
strength came back with rey price 
myself away, I said,— 

“Dy not be alarmed, Mr. Withers, it is all 


»w either fur thas 


and my old 


standard in all their 
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right now. Did you imagine you held Mias 
Brooks} Allowme to relieve you.” 

*‘No, Miss Brooks is fo: tunately in a place of 
safety. Lam glad to see your accident was so 
trivial, Good morning.” 

And so he left me. Were those cold, indifferent 
tones the warm, loving ones I had listened to but 

moment before? No, I bad been dreaming ; 
and, staunching the blood with my handker- 
chief which 5 flowed freely, I walked on, 
and soov stumbled upou Mr. Maynard hastening 

find m 

Oh, how his words of pity aud distress grated 
on mrear. I answered him petulantly, and 
begged to be taken home. My head ached, He 
ordered the carriage ait once. 

T would not allow him to accompany me, and 
with anxious Solicitation he tenderly bade me 
rood-by, closed the door upon me, and I was 
ARAL BOD 

All night i lay and tossed upon my bed, and 
morning found me feveri-h and restless, but with 
1 new, undaunted resolution, that ere I slept 
again I should have returned Will Maynard’s 
) give me back my plighted 





ring, and asked him _t 
troth 


Yet the words came wilh a hard struggle, and 
the tell-tale blood crirasoued my cheek and brow 
him aad acknowledged that I 
conid not marry him, 

* Do igo not Jove me, Al 

, Mr. Maynard 
’ ery kind, but? canno loveyou.” 
“Why, then, did you consent to be my 


, 


as I stood hef 


?” he said. 


Hix tone: were calm now, with the calmnest 
which precedes the mouiain storm, when all 
nature is hushed and not a leailet stirs, not even 

1 » of grasa trembles, until with a mi ghty 
roar heaven discharges its artillery, and the hills 


; “Oh, do not ask me. J donot know. I cannot 
tell you.” 
‘Do you mean ihat these few months have 
been a farce ia which you and [ were the chief 
‘tors? Who amongst your triends have beer 


the audience to watch this poor punpet-chow, in 
which your experienced hands have pulled the 
atri Me ? Do not look indignat t You have 

right to indignation. Have you never loved 




















You have been very rd, | 


— ee — 


Was it? Ah, tell-tale heart that beat with 
such strange, choking throbs, then stood still for 
& moment, whilet the blood receded from ite 
channels, Jeaving me icy as death when they told 
me, two short weeks after, Clarence Withers was 
not expected to live, 

He had een stricken with a fever then 
prevalent in our midst, and on account of which 
only pws day I was to have gone into purer air 
And now the physicians said there was no hope 
of his recovery. Hl, dying ~—- Well, what did 
it matter tome! Did 1] uot ssy the world was 
broad enough for both, aud if our paths diverged 
80 Widely, what was Jeath but (he medium which 
severed them still further apart, 

Ab, no! At last I knew he lived. At least J 
sometimes caught the music of his voice, the 
sunshine of his smile. But where was his 
betrothed? By his side? No; she had gone, 
too, leaving a kindly message. That was all, 

Surely she could not have been his promised 
wife, else she would have stayed. Oh, my poor 
heart ! At last I knew the truth, and scarce 
knowing what I did I drew a sheet of paper 
toward me, and with blinding tears wrote :-— 





“Before you die, Clarence—before you leave 
me desolate—at least send me one little word — 
one token of forgiveness. My pride has all gone, 
dear. { know how wrong I was with you, but 
you will forgive me, will you not? And though 
in Heaven you must remember another as your 
betrothed, you will sometimes think lovingly, if 
we can think there, of Auice.” 


there came no answer to my note, and when | 
heard Clarence Withers was not going to die, 
hat hopes were entertained of his recovery, and 

lowly hope gave place to certainty, my first 
glad, immeasuravie happiness wae succeeded by 
agouy of shame and by tho breathless query : 
“What have [ done? Oh, if I could bury 
myself anywhere so that I might never see his 
look of withering scorn! Oh, ! wish I had 
died!" was my thought one afternoon a few 
weeke later as [ sat alone, and burying wy head 
in my hands the teara, which had for so long 
refused to come, tarrat forth in bitter, choking 
sobs, I had not heard a sound until a hand was 
aid wpon my shoulder, a tender, pitying voice 


eaid : 
‘Poor little girl! Have you resliy grieved so, 
(lice ¢” 


Springing to iy feet, 1 confronted the man of 
whom I hod been thinking; but even through 
my tears I aw how ill and worn he looked. 

“Have you come to triumph over my weak- 
Withers? I have suffered sufficiently, 
I can assure you, over my poor folly, without you 
adding co my misery. | wish, I wish that you 


ness, M 


| had died |’ 


“ Listen, Alico ! Be calm, darling!” he said, 
as he drew me down in the old, tender, wilful 
way, which made his very mastery sweet. “TI 
wanted to die, too, until, one day, a little, white- 
winged messenger of peace snd hope came and 
nestled in my breast T was Loo ill to avswer it, 
but I kept it there ; and when the fever raged its 
highest and T almost let go my hold of life, it 
whispered of the sweetness the future held for 
ing. And sol battled on, And when I grew 
atrouger and knew [ should once again look into 
your eyes, { would not let impatience master me. 


l feared to trust my own great joy, and waited, | 


darling, uutil, face to face, I could teil you this, 


| All has been a mistake between us. No othe 


y heart. ‘rene aud I 
ya her of my trouble: 
Alice, have I found my 


woman hae ever ched p 
were only frien Aw il I to 
in all that dreary time, 
wife at last ?’ 

Leould not anawer, but he kissed away the 


 teare, and I sobbed out my confeseion on his 


me ? 

** Never, Mr. Maynard, as TI should have loved 
you, You came to me ata time when my heart 
Was hung? *. Your words fascinated me, and J 
hoped and believed I would f the happiness I 
epug be Oh f rgive me ! tks w how wrong I 
have been. Indeed, yor yunst be more sorry 
than am J, for you have not ti dded sting of 
remorae, Think of meas you will, but forgive 
+ | sin ] have caneed you and try to tr rge 
me 

But no forgiving answered my appeal 
Pititess and cold) man sp ke in cutting 
tone 

I we were the chief actors. Doubtless 
ti has been a power behind the seenes. Per- 
haps Mr. Withers has ned asceadency n 
your hea Heart ) i y Excuse Li e, A 
Kilia, 1 did not mean todo yor such injustice a 
to wen‘ion what y: do not possess. I w sh 
‘lr. Withers every joy.’ 

‘Sto; Y sre unjuet, indeed—-may more— 
ervel, unman! Mr. Withers is ne more to me 

a» the that 3; less, indeed, for j 
brings refreshing air and fragrance from myris rinds 

{ flowers, | bope never see bis i gain 
since hie e has only brought fresh insult 
but he at least ia a man, and would scorn & 
strike a woman to the core who pleaded bar 
: forgiveness. Go, Mr. M Wwnard We are 
qui vr I trust in tme J may forgive 
y ou,” 

Tt wae over then--a ver, And for my 
wicked folly I was puniehed. Even Clarence, 
tl vith curing lip, would have been | 





i le ner 


} the longest train on record. 


I trust his wooing with Miss Brooke was some 
What sim er had Leen this of mine. i 
Wher did I think of him? What cared I 
whether it was si thor rough! Our paths la 
widely apart. ‘Tb ld was broad enough for 

both. 


| was forty-eight yards long. 


breast; but when J had finiahed he only drew 
me closer, whispering sweet words of glad, 
forgiviuy, love, while I was well content to 
{ in the strong arms of “ my bear.” 





Mepic:, Queen of France, wore 
It was her bridal! 
robe. The train was borne by twenty pages, and 


CATHARINE DS 





FACETLA. 


Wiassy : “ What ie the extreme penalty for 
bigamy?” Briefs: ‘‘ Two mothers: in-law,” 


Sux: “Are your family castles very ojd 
possessions?” Ob, yea; they are air-looms.” 

Crepitor (angrily): “ You ought to pay your 
way.” Debtor (coolly): “It’s not my way to 
pay.” 

He (indignantly): “I hope I know my ow 
mind,” She (sweetly): “ Yes, you surely ought 
to know as touch as that.” 

“Have you read my last poe?” asked the 
amateur versifier, and the weary critic answered 
involuntarily ; ‘I hope so,” 

Forra: “ Do you know who was the prettiest 
girl at Mrs. Van Astor’s reception?” Helen; 
“You embarrass me. Must I answer?” 

Customer (in a restaurant): “Look here, 
waiter, I've found a button in this salad.” 
Waiter: “That's all right, sir; it is a part of 
the dressing.” 

“Yrs, I have bought a piano for my danghter, 
She will give lessons and so help to keep the 
wolf from the door.” “If the wolf is at all 
musical in his tastes,” 

Sar: “I can say thie for our sewing club, I've 
never heard a word of gossip there yet.” ile: 
“Well, you can’t expect toas long as you ail 
talk at once.” 

Dinxs: “When a woman is in doubt ss to 
whether she will take well in a photograph how 
is the question usually decided?’’ Danks: “In 
the negative, you blockhead, in the negative.” 

CHoLLy: “I'd go weet cut ona wanche if 
wasn't afwaid those savages wonld bwain me.” 
Miss Smartly: “Oh, I don’t believe those Indian 
braves would do so emall a thing as that,” 

Examiver : “ Now, my lad, what providentia} 
phenomena have we to be thankful for in the 
turning of the earth on its own axis, when moving 
round the sun?” Boy: “That it don’t get 
frizzled more on one side than the other.” 

Tas Hon. Gores Stoney (to dressmaker 
presenting bill): “Ob! ah, give it to my wile.’ 
Dressmaker: “ Put I can’t get any money out oi 
her.”. The Hon. G. 8.: “Sympathise with you, 
my dear madam ; neither can 1.” 

Cost No Osjxor.—The Antiquarian Book- 
seller: ‘Lo you want to see any rare old first 
editions, suv ¥” Mr, Numoney (emphatically) : 
“No, indeed, I want the very latest editions 
you've got.” 

Racex: “Suppose a fellow’s best girl gete 
mad when he asks fora kiss?” Curtis; “ Tak 
it without asking.” Ralph: “Suppose she get 
mad then?” Qurtis: “Then he’s got sume 
other fellow’s girl.” 

Jaspers: ‘‘Coufound it! This letter from 
my wife begins ‘My ownest, deary hubby.’ 
Habbers: “Why, what’s wrong with that ” 
Jabbers: “That means that in the postscript I 
shall find a request for a cheque immediateiy.” 

Fmsr Lavuworess: “Why is it that Mr. 
| Simpson doesn’t have his initials marked op 
| his cuffs and collars, do you suppose?” Second 
| Laandress: “It may be because his name 1 
| Alphonso Spaulding Simpson, possibly,’ 
| “Mr. Boyxs (after an absence): “And eo you 

shot a burglar while here and uvprotected | You 
are a brave little woman, What became of 
him?” Mrs. Binks : “The other burglar carried 
him off.” “ Which other burglar?” ‘ The one 
I aimed at.” 

“No,” said the young woman, haughiily, ip 
response to his requeat as they sat on the porch 
in the twilight. “I will not let you huid my 
hand. 1 don't believe in such conduct for 4 
young lady And besides,” she added, after 9 
pause, “it isn’t dark enough yet.” 

“ Dox't ask me how f enjoyed the event 
exclaimed Mies Quickstep, augrily pulting off her 
gloves, with tears of mortification in her eyes 
“Tl wever go to a reception with Mr. Peduccle 
again, mamma. Never! Hie handsbake is %* 
raonths lehind the fashion,” 
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SOCIETY. 


eee 


Tar new Tower Bridge will be opened some 
time next month by the Prince of Walesa, accom. 
panied by the Princess, on bebalf of her Majesty 
the Queen. 

Tas Duchess of Fife recently sent to the 
Murrayfield Children’s Home at Edinburgh, a 
picture of her dunghter Lady Alexandra Duff as 
gret member of the Children’s League of Pity in 
Scotland, 

unre of Queen Victoria’s daughters-in-law 
hold commissions, the Princess of Wales being 
an officer of the Danish army, while the Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg is a Russian Lancer, and the 
Duchese of Connaught something in a Prussian 
regiment. 

Tue Queen’s reception at Coburg was official, 
and of great ceremony, for the visit there to 
attend the Royal marriage was as Queen of 
England and Empress of Jodia not as Countess 
of Balmoral. Among those who took part in the 
reception were her Majesty’s two sons, the Prince 
of Waies and the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha 

THERE was only one toast at the Royal Wed- 
Ying luncheon and that was the health of the 
bride and bridegroom, which was proposed by the 
Emperor William in a very gushing speech, in 
which he described them as ‘'my very dearly 
beloved cousins,” and he concluded by calling 
out in a voice which rang all through the Schloss, 
Es soll leben, hoch !”—-" May they live long, 
hurrah!” 

‘ax vew Imperial German House of Parlia- 
men’, which hag been built on the Konigsplatz, 
Berlin, at a cost of about a million and a balf 
sterling, is to be opened by the Emperor with 
great pomp and circumstance in the autumn ; 
andl it as considered certain that Prince Bismarck 
will also be present to witness the placing of this 

rnamental coping stone, so to speak, upon his 
great life-work. The building has taken ten 
years to construct, and now it is the most 
imposing thing of ite kind in all Europe. 

Tue Prince of Wales is to dine at Lord Rose- 
hery’s “full-dreas banquet” on Saturday, May 
26th “to celebrate her Majesty's birthday,” 
The Dake of York will dine either with Lord 
Rosebery or Lord Spencer, and the Duke of Con- 
naught and the Duke of Carabridge are to be the 
guests of Mr, Campbell-Baonerman. ‘The Prince 
an’ Princess of Wale3, the Duke snd Duchess of 
Connaught, and most of the members of the 
Royal Family who are then in London, will be 
present at the “reception ”’ which Lord Rosebery 
is to give at the Foreign Office (by arrangement 
with Lord Kimberley), at which Lady Leconfield 
is to act as hostess, 

‘Hs birthday present which the Queen values 
moore than any other ever given to her was pre- 
rented to her at Claremont on Her Majesty’s 
twenty-fifth birthday by the late Prince Con- 
sort | it is a miniature portrait of the Prince 
himself, taken.in armour in accordance with a 
wish frequently expressed by Her Majesty, and 
is said by the Queen to give the Prince 
Consort’s real expression more than any picture 
that she knew. With this same birthday 
preseot Her Majesty had presented to her a little 
pioture of Angels, such as had been introduced 
into Prince Albert’s fresco in the pavilion of 
Buckingham Palace Gardens. 

‘THE marriage of the Princess Josephine of 
Belgium and Prince Charles of Hohengoliern will 
be celebrated at Brussels on the 22nd inet. The 
King of the Belgians, who has taken the whole 
of the arrangements into his own hands, has set 
apart two rooms at the Brussels Palace, the one 
ior the civil and the other for the ecclesiastical 
cerecoony. The great desire of the Selgian 
Court is to avoid as much pomp avd fuss as pos 
s'ble, eo the guests will be limited to the vener- 
able Princesa-Dowager of Sigmoringen (the bride's 
kran’mother), the, Queen of Saxony, Prinve 
In »pold of Rohenzollern (the bridegre om’s father) 
‘te Crown Prince and’ Princess of Roumania, 
“rine Frederick of Hohengollern, and the Duke 
ide Duchess of Coburg. The Kirg of Roumania ie 
unabie to attend on account of the Queen’s health, 








STATISTICS. 


A Sratisrictan gives. the number of news 
papers in the world at eighty-three thousand, 

RarLnoaps in Holland are so carefully managed 
that the accidental deaths on them average only 
one a year for the entire country. 





In some weeks as many as 16,000,009 fowle | 


reach London from poultry farms in 
Italy, Austria, and Russia. 

In 1794 the habitual users of the English lan 
guage did not number more than 50,000,000 ; in 
1892 their number was estimated at 105,009,000, 

Tue area of landassigned to potatoes in France 
is nearly equal to the combined potato areas of 
ithe United Kingdom and the "nited States, 





GEMS. 





Iv takes a lifetime to build a character ; it 
only takes one moment to destroy one. 

Srrenets alone knows conflict ; weakness is 
below even defeat, and is born vanquished. 

Exact justice is commonly more merciful in 
the long run than pity, for it tends te foster in 
men those strouger qualities which make them 
good citizens. 

Eveioymsnt so certainly produces theerful- 
ness, that I have known a man come home in 
high spirits from a funeral merely because he had 
the management of it, 

Avanice is generally the last passion of those 
lives in which the first part has been sjnandered 
in pleasure, amd the second devoted to ambition. 


t , Bi i Ae i 3 Ange Bf { H . ; , . 
He that sinke under the fatigue of getting wealth | elame nue eiltisenst bedi: and after: tha’ dasevelll 


| heela of that class were of the concave 


julls his age with the milder business of saving 
it. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





¥ 


Sopa Bisevirs (Sott.)—Three quarters of a 
pound of flour, one dessertapoonful of butter 
half teaspoon salt, half teaspoon baking soda, half 
teaspoon tartaric acid, aweet milk ; rub the but- 
ter among the flour and the dry things, aud 
make into rather a soft paste wich as much milk 
as neceseary ; roll out a quarter of an iuch thick, 
cut with v2 lid or round cutter, brush with egg 
and a littie milk mixed, pub on a floured oven 
shelf, and bake quickly ; milk may be used en- 
tirely instead of the exg. 

Geauen Biscurrs.-Half pound of flour, 
quarter pound butter, quarter pound fine sugar, 
one egg, half teaspoon ground cinnamon. Rab the 
butte» among the flour and suger, add the cinna 
mon, beat up the egg, and make whole into a 
firm paste with it; knead till quite emooth (it 
should be kneaded well); rollout thinly, and cut 
with a round cutter ; put the biscuits on a but- 
tered oven shelf, and bake a pale yellow colour. 
When they ooo! a little spread one with jam and 
put another over it. Ice the biscuits with the 


France, | 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Deurcn country houses are decorated with 
legends. 

In France the only gift a jiancés is 
to receive ia flowers. 

Tre first hat makera who plied their trade in 
Britain were Spaniards, who rame over in 1510. 

Instances of extreme old age are more commen 
among those who exercise themeelves with. 


permitted 


| gardening than in any other exoployment. 





| down te 1840 women * 


following icing :--quarter pound icing sugar, mix | 


this with a very little water (only a spoonful), it 
should be only moist ; spread this over the top, 
and put a little pluk sugar in the middle. 

Burren Rmcs.—Takea pint and a gill of sweet 
cream, one pound and a quarter good sweet butter 
and heat while stirring until the butter is melted 
aud the milk about lukewarm. 
stirring, four ounces (light weight) of yeast, the 
grated rind of a lemon, two eggs, and lnetly, two 
pounds of best flour. Beat the batier over the 
fire until it leaves the sides of the vessel anc 


gets stiff sufficiently to shape ir intorings aa large | 


as a saucer. J'o do this you have first to transfer 


| 


' 
| 


Then add, etill | 


| the entrance, 80 


Tae present Sultan of Mor: 
from an Trish girl who became a mexaber of the 
then royal harem more than 100 yeara ago. 

Srvakan of the Chinese temples have a bell at 
thet each devotee as he passes in 
may announce his arrival to the Deity. 

‘THs Burmese believe that the onyx contains in 
it an evil spirit, whick wakes at sunset and 
causes terror to the wearer dieturbing sleep with 
terrible dreams 

Dunia the social reign of Catherine de 
Medicia the ladies never washed their faces, 
There was an idea that water injured the com- 
vlexion, and the face was siuaply wiped over with 
a rag dipped in milk. 

Ir isa remarkable fact that coffee is found te 
be especially injurious to the human system the 
farther one travels north. Greenlanders have 
found it necessary to prohibit ita use by the 
young, 

Virty years ago the whole of the population o 
Jerusalern cumbered less than eleven thousand, 
At the present time there are over fifteen 
thousand persons of Jewish descent, and about 
the same number of Gentiles, 

PRIOR to 1825 all shoes 


oo is descended 


made for women’s 


patiern up 
Froca the earliest dates in shoemaking 
shoes were “ straighte "” 
that is to say, they were made so as to be worn 
oa either foot without inconvenience, 

TRE carrier pigeon, when travelling, never 
feeds. If the distance be long, it flies on without 
stopping to take nutriment, and at last arrives, 
thiv, exhausted, and almost dying. If corn be 
presented to it, it refuses to eat, contenting itself 
with drinkiog a little water and then sleeping, 
Two or three hours later, it begins to eat witty 
great moderation, and sleeps again immediately 
afterwards, If ita fight has been very prolonged, 
the pigeon wil! proceed in this manner for 48 
hours before recovering its normal mode of feed 
ing. 

A crnious custom in Armenia is that of ad- 
mitting &® young man into a guild or corporation 
of artisans, On the completion of his son’s ap- 
prenticeabip, the father invites the masters of 
the eraft to a feast, and when the toast of the dsy 
is about to be given, the candidate runa to the 
middie of the room and falls upon his knees, 
Approaching him, his own master inquires if he 
is persuaded that he cau conscientiously cail him- 
self a master workman, and upon receiving a 
reply in the sffirmative, boxes the youth's ear 
three times, and from that moment the lad be- 
comes entitled to have tis name enrolled on the 
atrength of the craft and to set up in business on 
his own account shou'd he care to do so, 

Brrors the day of the useful book of fashion, 
women derived their knowledge of the fashions 
from dolis dressed in model costumes, which 
were sent from one country to another, more 
especially from Paris, which then as now, waa the 
leading centre of the mode, This custom of 


to 1857. 


} exchanging fashion dolls cocamencad early in the 
| fifteenth century, and prevailed for more than 


} 


one hundred years, when wood-culs and enyray 
ge were cubstituted, until toward the end of 


the batter to a floured baking board, Set the | the eighteenth century coloured fashioned plates 
rings to rise on @ piece of buttered paper, which ; and illustrated almanacs made their appearance, 
place in your sheet-iron baking-pan. Just before | Wealthy ladies used to send dolls to their friends 


baking brush the rings with a mixture of an egg 


at a distance, and, as the costumes were mace by 


beaten up and a tablespoonful each of cream and } professional “ cutters,” exactly to the right shape 


melted butter; then sprinkle with granulated 
sugar ard cinnamon, The latter ia optional, 
Bake in a slow oven, 


| 


and in the latest etyle, with due regard to details 
of materials and trimmings, ‘he dressmakers had 
ouly to enlarge the measure nonte of them 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTICES 


> have no record of the date 
Foov.—-Forms quite legal with two witnesses 
AnGeta.--All depends on the doctor's decision 
L. M Lear 


CockNI Yee 


year occurs only once {n four years 


Glasgow fs 09 sounty in iteell 


A Qusrist.—-Wo believe they are not related at all, 
Yeas. ~You cannot learn how to cance from a book, 
L. W.--The documcat must be prepared by a lawyer. 
‘tvea Daneoxt. --The 11th of February, 1374, fell on 
s Wednesday. 
Zeno. —Tt would be against our rule to give the recom- 
men dation, 


jerry — Vivian, a Latin word may be translated tae | 


pving one, 


Constant Reaprr.---Marriage of an uccle to a niece 
ia illegal and punishable 


| 





+ 8.—Godwin is German or Saxon, the man victorious | 


in God, 
An Orp Reapen.--What was known aa the ‘great 
comet” was seen in hagland in June, 1861. 
yaw ANDERSON. ~ 1 ean bequeath all bis 
property away from hia 





Dovsatrun Oxn.--You can give your watch to whom 
over you think fit ; the gon has no claim, 

Lucy.--The line, ‘' Ships that pass in the night,” &c., 
eocurs in Longfellow's poem of “ Elizabeth.” 

Sam Weiten.--It depends on the conditions on which 
the prenoises wore taken. 
Axxioue Mornsr.—The girl must have passed the 
ixth standard or be over thirtoun years of age. 

1. G —If the young fellow’s insanity fe hereditary, ho 
is uot eligible for the army 

A. &.—The amount of indemnity wsid by France to 
Germany at the close of the war was £200,000,000 

Axcure U.-—There is s proper form, which you can 
rot at a law statloner’s with instructions. 

Reroviar Reaper.--- He is not obiiod to pay another 
person for taking care of it, 





Inpicsanr Tow.-—A shopkeeper can posttively refuse | 
to taice ap article out of his window for a customer. 

Very Ineonant.—The father of o family ia called in 
Latin pater/amiliae; the characters of a play drmnatis 
persona 

Arrave J.--Your qualifications are those that aro 
gyectally desired in one szecking the appointment you | 


mention. 


Worsres Peann.--Have nothing more to eay to a 
lender who asks 8 fee for inquiries; he means t keep 
your money. 


®. F. T.—Letters intended for any member of Parila- 
ment, if sent te the Mouse of Commons, would reach 
them in due course, 

Lortie.--[¢ would cost you as much te procure the 
proper materials for a small quantity aa to buy it ready 
maiste in the ehope 

Axxtove 10 Ksow.—The mother is not obliged to find 
a home for 6 aon who iz able to work and will net. She 

wm rofuse him adinoission to the house, 

Q R S.—It ia legal to chango A surname or to take 

siditiorn.ai one, Notice by advertleement or circular 
»ddressed to persans likely to be concerned is enough. 

Marria.— A domestic servant, while under notice, is 
bound to continws to do the usnal housework, and to 
obey all lawful commands of an omploger. 
1x Dovat.—If it ts a mde of the trade at which 
re employed to give am’ got warning, then you 
be sued for damagee if you leave without avttee 





Tzovy O'Fiysw --Thougb you had vae hundred guna 
ym do not require a livense for any ss 
p or used outside of your house 
Patt..—You muat, if possible, enter the service of an 
analytical chemist, and at same time attend the chemi 
i classes ip university in order to qualify 






fonn James.—Witnesses are requ 
i registrar's. As to the dotatla sak« 


for, apply at the 
wiperiatendent registrar's office for th 


Netrict 

ering diluted with a little freeh lime or 
whiten and soften the skin, and has 

implexivn, 


ma. Oly 
lemon juice w 





Ny used for improving the < 


H ewirk.--We have known it washed clean with a 
sponge and slightly warm soup and water, foilowed by 
jain water and lightly rubbed with a soft liven cloth. 

} rall the rulea of high 
company with those whe are 
strictest conceptions of society 


Ocapys.—-Never be a stickier f 
Octal life, unless in 

governed by the 
etiquette. 


*. L. W.—You must »y inquiry & out the indivt- 
dual who acte «4 shore steward to the line or company 
you prefer; all the sea-going appointments are made 
leough him, 

TrovuBiev Onx.— Keepers can be hired from 
bourlag lunatic asylum, or if two doctors cer 
aim to be temporarily fnsane, he can thereupon be 
removed to the asylam till cured, 







oie, 
4 
ae 


re 


long as none is | 


ed to marriage at | 
' 


) meals, is extremely dangerous. 





Axarr Lanptapy.—If young gentleman doves not 
intimate a week befére he goes, that landlady can deal 
with apartmente aa she thinks fit after current week, he 
continues to be liable in rent while absen! 

Five \eans’ Reaper —We do not doubt that if you 
are able to produce letters from the guardian certifyihg 
that he is tn a position to receive and maintain the child 
on arrival you Will be allowed to take lt with you. 

Tasorant Jacx.—lt is pronounced approximately 
like “* Pay to,” the first syllable being pronounced 
almost as ehort as “pe” in “pet” and the second 
syllable alinost a8 short as “shu’’ in “shut.” 

D £E. C.--Kminent medical authority asserts that a 
sudden immersion of the body in cold water, soon after 
It chills the digestive 





organs, ond arrests digestion. 


Inquisitive Joaw.—Observant doctors have been 
taking measuromenta of the height of women in Eng- 
land, Frauce and America, and announce that the 
English woman is the tallest, aad the American next. 


—Streng sage tea is one of the very best 
app ications for hair that seems in a weak and dixoased 
condttion, Mix with it a very little glycerine and rub 
wel! into the roots of the hair. 

H. O.~A British subject macried to bis deceased 
wife's sister’s abroud continues to be marrie te ber on 
his return, &ud their children are legitimate, but it is 
ioubtfal if they would succeed to their parents’ property 
except under a wil] in their favour 

¥. F.—Take an ordinary sizod native (not Spani+h) 
ynion, cut it tote Httle squares, put these in a pint 
bottle, fill up with best gin, let stand for twenty-four 
hours, then apply Nquor with sponge to the acaip ooca- 
sionally, rubbing it well in. 


Minna. 


OLD LETTERS. 


Last night some yellow letters fel) 
From out a scrip | found by chance , 
Among them was the stlent ghost, 

The epirit of my first romance, 

And in a faint blue envelope 

A withered rose, long lost to dew, 

Bore witness to the dashing days 

When love was large and wits were few. 


Yot, standing there all worn and gray 
The tear drops quivered iu my eyes, 
To think of youth's unshaken front, 
The forehead lifted to the skies. 

How rough @ hill my eager feet 
Flung backward wheu upon its crest 
Isaw the flutter of the lace 

The wind awoke on Helen's breast | 


How thornless were the roees then, 

When fresh young eyos and lips were king, 
Whea Cupid tn our porches proved 

How true the tale that love is blind | 

Bat Red-and- White and poverty 

Would only mate while shone the May 
Then came a bag of Golden Crowna, 

And jingled Red-and- White away. 


Grown old and niggard of romance, 

I wince not much at aught askew, 

And often ask my favourite cat 

What elise had Red-and- White to do? 

And here's the bud that rose anc sank, 

A crimeon island, on her breast ; 

Why should I burn it? Once again 

Ride :ose and dream. God send we rest i. 


Out wao Warts To Kxow.—Tho translation of the 
Spanish werd cerrambo is “ Pest on it;”" chaparral, & 
thicket or shrub oak; cerral, an enclosure for bourses, 
&0.; Aacienda, a farca; Alma mia, * My dear ;” Senor 
Mra. or Mistress ; Senorita, Misa, 

Muiuty.—-Tt is a good plan to put a little turpentine fn 
the starch, then after {ft is lronod pose a dump rag 
lightly over the breast and apply a hut polishing iron. 
A polishing iron is round, and if you rub hoavily it 
gives » besutiful gloss 


Auneita.—We have known the loss of hair arrested 
and a fresh growth promoted by the occasional rubbiny 
in of paraffin oil Do not overdo it, and du not go near 
4 candle at once after you have rubbeditin. Leave the 
bair as loose as possibie far a few minutes and the emeil 
will quickly go of, 

K. P.—-Take fullest possible supply of clothes; any 
articles of furniture or plenishing you value (such as 
blankets, cutlery or anything you have hea in use) cun 
also be taken ; each emigrant is allowed about fifteen 
equare feet of luggage 2; over that the charge is 
usuaily about la. per square foot. 

Heerert &--There is no lability whatever in the 
case except that the third wife's children must asstst iu 
matntaiuing their other as soon as they are able te do 
80; meanwhile, the brothers and sisters of the first and 
second families are net in law bound to give a sing! 
penny towards the maintenance of either third wife or 
her children. 

Eaic C.--Exploslons take place from the stoppage of 
the pipes by froet or sediment, never, aa has been 
thought, by the heating of the bailer red-hot and the 
subsequent admission of cold water, thie last, contrary 
to common opiaton, being acoompanie!’ by a reduction 
instead of an iucrease of pressure. The remedy is the 
provision of a proper 
boiler. 




















JuLiay.— Peienoe, or fayence, ia a kind of earthen. 
ware, & collective mame for all the various kinds of 
glazed earthenware and porcelain. It takes its name 
from Kaen, ia Italy, the original place of manu. 
facture. 


Cooxik --To preserve eggs, to three gallons of water 
add ove pint of tae and one and a half ptute of salt, 
Put this Drine in an earthen crook, and place in the 
cellar, Then put in the eggs. They will keep, it is 
sald, one year, 


Corum ~The final extinctim of the Jacobites, a party 
iu Great Britatn (so called from the Latin Jaco) us, 
Jamor), who, after the revolution of 1688 adhered to the 
cause of the dethroned King J umes IL. and his deacen. 
dante, may be dated frum the death of Charles Edward 
in 1738. 

Peres ~The word penny was originally used for 
rooney in general Of all Buglish coms the penny is 
the most aucient. It is said to have been first man- 
tioned abuut the close of the seventh century, and was 
of silver deeply indented with a cross 80 ae to be easily 
brokeu in two or four parte. 


Puz2.ep Has. Flowers, bonbons and .books are the 
only admissible gifts between persone not engaged. 
Send the young lady a couple of dozen rosebuds or a 
baach of carnations on her birthday. When you write 
her, send any book you may have read and liked, 
Expensive gifts are net in good taste under the cir. 
cumstances, 


Row.—-There are railroads in Japan. The first line 
was opened for traffic {n 1572, and runs from Tokio to 
Yokohama. Surveying operations have been steadily 
guing on tor the construction of new roads, and in 1954 
there were open for traffic 236 miles of railway. The 
Japanese are fast acquiring the progreasiveness which 
characterises the Europeans and the inhabitante of the 
Western work, 


Toorsiz.--An oval face ie net necesaary a beautiful 
one, nor a round face the reverse. There are beautifoi 
round faces aa well as ‘wautiful oval ones, which will 
be found in statuary not strictly of the Grectan type. 
lt is fortunate that we ail differ on the subject of 
beauty. If there were only one standad, those not 
possessing it would be everlastingly bemoaning their 
fate. 


Racux.—Finely powdered starch with an equal 
quantity of finely-crumbed stale bread mixed sod 
rubbed om with pad formed of stale bread-crumh cut 
from centre of the huusehold loaf, Throw away the 
starch and crumbled bread as svon as it sbews soil, aud 
use freah; rub with care and finish with flannel pad 
and bread-crum>, Finally slake and brush with a jx 
fectly clean brush. 

V. ©. F.—Vacanclea do not often oceur, and when 
they do, in lange cities, there are slwayy many appl 
cents from among young men eugaged in other pro- 
fessiona with local knowledge, requisite acholai 
ability, and other qualifications; ougsiders have thus 
small chance of success in applying ; best plan ls to try, 
in first place, to get engagement on country paper, sad 
with experience gathered there work inte towu 

Poor Piatw Purtcs.--It is not always the moet 
beautiful woman whe bas the most admirers. Un!-as 
the poaseasor of beauty have other attractions she will 
fail to make the impression upen the circle in which 
she moves which ambitious persons so generally desire. 
If plain young girl poeseas good conversational powers, 
if she be quick-witted, bright and animated, she wi! 
very often colipse the one must noted for her physics’ 
charms. 


Lina.—To clean feathers, cut some white curd so«p ti 
small pleoes, pour boiling water on them, and adda 
lite pearlash; when the soap fs quite dissolved, and: 
the mixture eool enough for the haad te bear, plun zs 
the feathers tuto it aud draw them through the baud 
uoti] all dirt is equeered out of them; pass them 
through a clean lather with some bhie in it, then rinse 
them ia cold water with blue to give them 4 god 
coluur ; beat them against the hand to shake off the 
water, and dry hy shaking them near « fire. 


VanpA.— Take off the peel and put it in salt and water 
for a few hours, then put it tn a jelly pan with water 
aud 8 gar to taste it and boil till you can put the head 
a pin esaily into it, tule It out and Jet it Me in water 
for a few hours, then boil one pound of sugar and one 
pint of water, put in the pee! and boil for a quarter of 
an hour, pour it all out in a basin, pour the syrup is ' 
pan aud boil it up again and pour it over the pei; & 
this once more, botling the peel in it for a quarter of av 
hour, take it out and let the peel dry in the aun or in 4 
warm place. 
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LLORDON Reaper, 


BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHEORODYNE iaadmitted by the Profession to be-the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHEKORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, GONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
CHLORODYNE effectu: ally checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUK. 
CHLORODYNE acts like.a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLRRA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE efiectually cuts short ail attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MED 


Tt is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable reniody 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 


ORIGINAL“AND 
ONLY GaN ULNE, 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNK,' 


VINGITIS, &e, 


er discover: da, 


CAUTION--BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


2s. Od., and 4s, 6d. None Genuine without 
on the Government Stamp. 


accompanies each Bottle 


the words ‘Dr. J 
Overwhelming Madieal 
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COLLIS 
Testimony 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London, 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 


And are Invaluable in ali Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affectionsa, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sorex, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only a at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, 
or by letter. 


between the hours of J1 and 4, 





Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and a!l the Fashionable Colours and Shades 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, ind Coutil 5 als in the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 1id., 58. Lid., 6s. 11d. 78. 1d. per pair and upwards, 
OAUTION. --Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped “Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 1i6 ” 
in oval on the inside lining. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 


Exquisite Model. 
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Quickiy correct ail 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. Gd. (the 
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RISING SUN STOVE 


POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & iBEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


t with Haif the Lubour you can rome 
© Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozer 


BLACKLEAD 


alf the Time a 


ete af th 


MOTE Polis 


Penny Packets of ordi 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 4d.. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (G 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, 


other kind: 


is., and 2s, 6d. 


ld, Silver, © ppel 


vhich last 


Uraas, Steel, &c., also 


x Times as Long Without 


Tarnishing bh 


MACK'S DOUBLE STARCH. 


tains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., 
GLOSS, Time, Labour, 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ali 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. 


as well as the STARCH 
nd Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in the 

ingredients necessary to BHAUTIFUI 
Requires no addition and no preparation 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 8d. Boxes 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, orof any 
‘over postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you, 


GC. GHANGELLOR & CO., LONDON, 


Saves 


produce 


One for 2 


stamps (te 


E.C. 





ASTONISHING VALUE!!! 
100 Packeis of Genuine Flower Seeds 1s., post-free is. 2d, 
Cash returned if not satisfactory. 

DANIEL STONE, LOUGWATER, BUCKS 








ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS ai are 


SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who sujjer 


fs omplaints, Heartburn, a nd . Leidut y of the Stor ach, Depressed 


ache, Bulious and Liver 


Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss af Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, © 
apervent ; 

now 
invaluable 


They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
rom their use. Ladies will jind them 
irregularity should never be without then. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avsrix.— We have no record of the date 
Eovv.—-Forms quite logal with two witnesses 
ANGELA 
L. M.--Leap year occurs only once tn four years 
~Yes, Glasgow fs now « county in iteelf 


All depends on the doctor's decision. 


CockNt 

A Quarist.—Wo believe they are not related at all. 

Jess.—You cannot learn how to dance from a book, 

L. W.--The document must be prepared by a lawyer. 

itves Danze rt. --The 11th of February, 1974, fell on 
x Wednesday. 

Zeno.—Tt would be against our rule to give the recom- 
Maen dation, 

Serty.— Vivian, a Latin word. may be translated tae 
loving one, 

Constant Reapre.-——Marriage of an uccle to a niece 
ia illegal and panishahle. 


| 


| 





Axaxr Lanpuapy.—If young gentleman does not 
iutimate a week befére he goes, that landlady can deal 
with apartrnente aa she thinks fit after current week, he 
contiuues t be lable in rent while absent. 


Five Years’ Reaper.—We do not doubt that if you 
are able to produce letters from the guardian certifyihg 
that he is tna position te receive and maintain the child 
on arrival you Will be allowed to take it with you. 

Tosornant Jacx.—It is pronounced approximately 
like “ Pay-so to,” the first syllable belag pronounced 
almost as short as “pe” in “pet” and the second 
syllable alinost as short as “shu” in ‘ shut.” 


D E. C.—Kminent medical authority asserts that a 
sudden immersion of the body in cold water, soon after 
meals, is extremely dangerous. It chills the digestive 
organs, ond arresta digestion. 

Inquisitive Joaw.—Observant doctors have been 
taking measurements of the height of women in Eng- 
land, France and Aragica, apd announce that the 
English woman is the tallest, and the American next. 


Mivna.—Stroag e tea is one of the very best 


| applications for hatr that seems in a weak and diseased 


+ 8.—Godwin is German or Saxon, the man victorious 


in God, 

Ax Ory Reapra.-—What was known aa the “ great 
comet" was seen in Nagland in June, 1861. 

jomn Awpersor.—A busband can bequeath all bis 
property away from hia wife. 

Dovatrun Osxn.--You can give your watch to whom 
seover you think fit; the son has no claim, 

Lucy,-—The line, ‘‘ Ships that pass in the night,” &c., 
eocurs in Longfellow's poem of ‘ Elizabeth.” 


Sam Weiten.--It deponds on the conditions on which 
tho prenaizes wore taken. 
Axxiove Morner.--The girl must have passed the 
ixth standard or be over thirtoun years of age. 


‘ 


G. G —If the young fellow’s insanity is hereditary, he 
is uct eligible for the army 

A. B.—The amounot of indemnity vsaid by France w 
Germany at the close of the war was £200,000,000 

Axcare L.-—There Is s proper form, which you can 
rot at & law etationer’s with instructions. 

Rroviae Reaper.---He is not obiized to pay another 
person for taking care of it, 








iInpionant Tom.-—A shopkeeper can positively refuse 
to take ap article out of his window for a customer. 


Very Icnonant.—The father of a family is called in 
latin paterjamiliae; the characters of a play drvinatis 
persone 





Anraur J.--Your qualifications are those that aro | 


spectally desired in one secking the appointment you 
mention, 

Wornreo Peawx.--Have nothing more to aay to a 
lender who asks a fes for inquiries; he means w koep 
your money. 

BE. ¥, T.—Letters intended for any member of Pariia- 
ment, if sent te the Mouse of Commons, would reach 
them in due course, 

Lortix.--Ig would cost you as much to procure the 


proper materials for a small quantity aa te buy it ready | 


made in the shops 

Axxtove 10 KNow.— The mothor is not obliged te find 
a home for « son who is able to work and will not. She 
can rofuse him sdinisasion to the houze, 


Q R. S.—It is legal to chang» a surname or to take 
an additional one. Notice by advertisement or circular 
xddresaed to persons likely to be concerned is enough. 


Marri#..- A domestic servant, while under notice, is 
bound to continne to do the usnal housework, and to 
obey all jawful commands of an employer. 


Ong ry Dover. —TIf it is a rule of the trade at which 
you sre employed to give and got warning, then you 
can be sued for damages if you leave without notice. 

Teovy O'Fiysy --Though you had vac hundred guns 
you do not require a livense for any as long as none is 
taken or used outside of your house. 

Patt.-—You muat, if possible, enter the eervice of an 
analytical chemist, and at same time attend the cheml- 

vl classes in university in order to qualify 

foun James.—Witnesses are required to marriage at 
. registrar's. As to the dotaila asked for, apply at the 
“periatendent registrar's office for the district 

Lavra.—Olycerine diluted with a little fresh lime or 
lemon juice will whiten and soften the skin, and has 
been successfully used for improving the complexiun, 


Hovarwirx.-—-We have known it washed clean with a 


sponge and slightly warm soup and water, foilowed hy 
wain water and lightly rubbed with a soft linen cloth. 
O.apys.—-Never be a stickier for all the rulea of high 


social hfe, unless in company with those whe are 
governed by the strictest conceptions of society 
etiquette, 

, W.—You must by inquiry find out the indivi- 
dual who acts xs shore steward to the line or company 
you prefer; all the sea-going appointwonts are made 
through him, 

TrovuBiepy Onx.— Keepers can be hired from neigh- 
bouriag lunatic asylum, or if two doctors certify the 
am to be temporarily insane, he can thereupun be 
removed to the asylum till cured, 








| 


| 


condition, Mix with it a very little glycerive and rub 
weil into the roots of the hair. 

H. 0.—A British subject macried to bis deceased 
wife's sister's abroad continues to be marrie| to her on 


his return, sud their children are legitimate, but it fs | 


doubtful if they would succeed to their parents’ property 
except under a will in thetr favour. 


PF. F.—Take an ordinary sizod native (nvt Spani+b) 
onion, cut it tmto little squarea, put these in a pint 
bottle, ill up with best gin, let stand for twenty-four 
hours, then apply Mquor with sponge to the ecaip occa- 
sionally, rubbing it well in. 


OLD LETTERS. 


Last night some yellow letters fel) 
From out a scrip | found by chance , 
Among them was the silent ghoat, 

The spirit of my first romance, 

And in a faint blue envelope 

A withered rose, long lost to dew, 

Bore witness to the dashing days 
When love was large and wits were fow 


Yot, standing there all worn and gray, 
The tear drops quivered in my eyes, 
To think of youth's unshaken front, 
The forehead lifted to the skies. 

How rough a hill my eager feet 

Flung backward whea upon its crest 
I saw the flutter of the lace 

The wind awoke on Helen's breast | 


How thornleas were the roees then, 

When fresh young eyes and lips were kind, 
Whea Cupid tn our porches proved 

Row true the tale that love is blind | 

Bat Red-and- White and poverty 

Wonld enly mate while shone the May 
Then came a bag of Golden Crowns, 

And jingled Red-and- White away. 


Grown old and niggard of romance, 

I wince not much at sught askew, 

And often ask my favourite cat 

What else had Red-and- White to do? 

And here's the bud that rose and sank, 

4 crimeon island, on her breast; 

Why should I burnit? Once again 

Blide rose and dream. God send we rest * 


Owe wao Warts to Kyow.—The translation of the 
Spanish word cerrambo is “ Pest on it;" chaparral, @ 
thicket or shrub oak; cerral, an enclosure for horses, 
&0.; hacienda, a farm; Alma wia, *' My dear;” Senora, 
Mra. or Mistress ; Senorita, Mise, 


Mrity.—Tt fa a good plan to put a little turpentine in 
the starch, then after it is froned ‘piss a dump rag 
lightly over the breast and apply a het polishing iron. 
A polishing from fs round, and if you rub hoavily it 
gives « besutiful gloss. 


AvReLta.—We have known the loss of hair arrested 
and a fresh growth promoted by the occasional rubbiny 
in of paraffin oll. Do not overdo it, and du not go near 
a candle at once after you have rubbeditin. Leave the 
bair as loose as possibie far a few minutes and the emeil 
will quickly go off, 


K. P.—-Take fullest possible supply of clothes; any 
articles of furniture or plenishing you value (such as 
blankets, cutlery or anything you have hed in use) can 
also be taken ; each em t is allowed about fifteen 
square feet of luggage ; over that the charge is 
usually about la per square foot. 


Heeeert &--There ia no lixbility whatever in the 
case except that the third wife's children must asstst iu 
matntaining their mother as soon as they are able ty do 
80; meanwhile, the brothers and sisters of the first and 
second families are net in law bound to give a sing!» 
penny towards the maintenance of either third wife or 
her children. 


Eatc C.--Explosfons take place from the atoppage of 
the pipes by froet or sediment, never, sa has been 
thought, by the heating of the bailer red-hot and the 
subsequent admission of cold water, this last, contrary 
to common opiaion, belng acoompanied by a reduction 
instead of an increase of pressure. The remedy is the 
provision of a proper safety-valve for every kitchen 
boiler. ACES re 








JuLiay.— Felenoe, or fayence, ia a kind of earthen. 
ware, a collective name for all the various kinds of 
glazed earthenware and lain. It takes its name 
from Faenzi, in Italy, 


¢ original place of manu- 
facture. 


Cooxir --To preserve eggs, to three gallons of water 
add one pint of ime and one and a half pints of salt. 
Pat this brine in an earthen crook, and place in the 
cellar, Then put in the eggs, They will keep, it is 

d, one year, 

Coin —The final extincti nm of the Jacobites, a party 
in Great Britain (so called from the Latin Jaco)us, 
James), who, after the revolution of 1688 adhered to the 
cause of the dethroned King Jumes 11. and his deecen.- 
danta, may be dated frum the death of Charles Edward 
in 1788. 





Perzer ~The word penny was originally used for 
money in general OF all Euglish coins the penny is 
the most aucient. It is said to have been first men- 
tioned avout the close of the seventh century, and was 
of silver deeply indented with a cross so ae to be easily 
brokeu in two or four parts. 


Puza.en Hat. Flowers, bonbons and .books are the 
only admissible gifts between persona not & 
Send the young lady a couple of dozen rosebuds or a 
baach of carnations on her birthday. When you write 
her, send any book you may bave read and liked, 
Expensive gifts are not in good taste under the cir. 
cumstances. 


Row.—There are railroads in Japan. The first line 
was opened for traffic in 1572, and runs from Tokio to 
Yokohama. Surveying operations bave been steadily 
gving on for the construction of new roads, and in 1854 
there were open for traffic 236 miles of railway. Thu 
Japanese are fast acquiring the progreasivenesa which 
characterises the Europeans and the inhabitants of the 
Western worki. 


Toorsiz.--An oval foce is net necessary a beautiful 
one, nor a round face the reverse. There are beautifvi 
round faces aa well a8 'autiful oval ones, which will 
be found in statuary not strictly of the Grecian type. 
It is fortunate that we all differ on the subject of 
beauty. If there were only one standad, those vot 
possessing it would be everlastingly bemoaning their 
fate. 


Racust—Finely powdered starch with an cqual 
quantity of finely-crumbed gtale bread mixed sod 
rubbed on with pad formed of stale bread-crumb cut 
from centre of the household loaf, Throw away tho 
starch and crumbled bread as soon as it shews sail, aud 
use fresh; rub with care and finish with flannel pad 


| and bread-crum>, Finally slake and brush with a per- 








fectly clean brush. 


V. ©. F.—Vacanctea do not often oceur, and when 
they do, In large cities, there are always many appli. 
cante from among puns men engaged im other pro- 
fessions with local knowledge, requisite scholastic 
ability, and other qualifications; ougsiders have thus 
small chance of success in applying ; best plan ls to try, 
in first place, to get engagement on country paper, sad 
with experience gathered there work into town. 

Poor Piatwy Purtus.--It is not always the moet 
beautiful woman whe bas the moet admirers. Univas 
the peasesaor of beauty have other attraetions she will 
fail to make the impression upen the circle in which 
she moves which ambitious persons so generally desire, 
If @ plain young girl posaeas good conversational powers, 
if she be quick-witted, bright and animated, she wi! 
very often colipse the one must noted for her physics’ 
charms. 

Lina.—To clean feathers, cut some white curd soapin 
small pleoes, pour builing water on them, and adda 
Mitte pearlash ; when the soap ts quite dissolved, and; 
the mixture ecol enough for the hand te bear, plunge 
the feathers Inte it-aud draw them through the baud 
until all dirt is equeered out of them; pass them 
through a clean lather with some bhiein it, then rinse 
them ia cold water with blue to give them a good 
colour ; beat them against the hand to shake off the 
water, and dry hy shaking them near « fire. 


Vanpa.—Take off the peel and put it in salt and water 
for a few hours, then put it tin a jelly pan with water 
and s gar to taste it and boil till you can put the head 
of a pin easily into it, tuke it out and let it Me in water 
for a few hours, then boil one pound of sugar and one 
pint of water, put in the peel and boil for a quarter of 
an hour, pour it all out in a basin, pour the syrup ix * 
pan and boil it up again and pour it over the peel; do 
this once more, boiling the poel tn it for a quarter of av 
hour, take it out and let the peel dry in the sun or in 4 
warm place. 


Tae Lonposw Rerapxs, Post-free. Three-balfpenct 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, Oue Shilling and Eightpence. 

Act Back Nuweers, Parts and Vorumes are in prin, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 

NOTICE. —Part 302, Now Ready, price zce, post 
free, Kightpeuce. Also Vol. LXLL, bound tn cloth, 4%. 64. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHEORODYNE iaadmitted by the Profession to bethe most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CH kORODY NE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, GONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUK, 
CHLORODYNE acts like,» charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLRRA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually. cuts short ail attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTHRIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINWITIS, &c, 


ORIGINAL“AND 
ONLY GaN ULINE. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION--BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. Od.,.and 4s, 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘“‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNKE,’ on the Government Stamp. 


n Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sore ManuractureR— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE PiIL.Ls 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, F-res, Uleers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


w Y g PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 1)d., 5s. Lid., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d. per pair and upwards. 
AUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped “ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116” 
in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kiugdom and Colonies. 

latter contains three times 


the quantity) of all Chemists. 
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‘ Quickly correct ail 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preyva- 
lent with the sex. 

Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 





Chemist, Nottingham. 














RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & §BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD, 
NB.—In Half the Time ond with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Twe 


Penny Packets af the © Rising San” than with Half-a-dozen Pe nny Packets of ordi 


nary Blacklead. 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brags, Stee, &c., also 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brillient Polish, which lasts Six Times 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MAGK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in thei: 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ali ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for $8 stamps, orof any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you, 


GC. GHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 
ASTONISHING VALUE!!! 


100 Packets of Genuine Flower Seeds 1s., post-free is. 2d, 
Cash returned if not satisfactory. 
DANIEL, STONE, LOUDWATER, BUCKS. 


as Long Without 











ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Ston ach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, e. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild wm thetr operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefiis to be derwed 


from their use. Ladies will find them 
wregularity should never be without them. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 4jd., 2 
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GREAT BODILY STRENGTH | BUY. 
GREAT NERVE ST 

GREAT MENTAL STRENG Pred | 

GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH |! - 

Promotes Appetite, Cures, Dyspepeie PURE AND FREE FROM ALUM. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


ba ae Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
ton = \' Sick Headache, Constipation, 

| Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 

| Disordered Liver, and 


Contains ; Fifty-six Pills Female Ailments, 
THE SALE is NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’ s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9$d., 1s. 1d. and 28. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 
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BEECHAN’s TrooTrTH YASTTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is & Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 
In Collapsible Tubes.--Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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BEECHAMS PILLS. 
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Contains Fifty- Six Pills. Female Ailments, 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the | Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9$d., 15. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 








BEECHAN’sSs TooTH YASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Effiicacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is & Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.-—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


SULPHOLINE .:. BORWICK’S 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
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[ELLIN’ S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 














ad * bitinidiees Park, Nn ewtown, Sydney, New South Whos 
“ Australia, March to, 1893. 
(VIVA BROCK, AGED I YEAR 8 MONTHS.) 

“ Dear Str,--She and her twin brether were fed on other makers Sood, 
Result, the bay died ot four and a half months (and Viva had every appen 
ance of following her brother). When we tried your Fuod, an immediate 
change took place, and have not had one day's trouble since, This photo 
ts a good specimen of a‘ cornstork; thanks io your Food 

“ Yours truly, 
“CC. 2. BROCK: 


~MELLIN’S| 
FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co,, Carliale, specially for G. Mellin.) 


% DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 
2 Re. i ee Pa | ee. We Ve GaSe EWA, ae Tor Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dvspeptic, and for all who 
actos oun 4" require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 

Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. * Tin. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 


A Practical and Simple Treatise for, Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Origi: 
festimontals, which are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, to be had, with sarnples, free by post on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, 8.E. 
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DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— 
“ He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 


HEADACHE. 


When the tongue is coated, the head heavy an vi offensive taste in the mouth, the appetite poor, and the spirits dull, the patieut, 
sh ould « at onc e resort to an old and weli-tried remedy. We refer to 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


‘or they search through the | lo 104 ~~ cleanse the liver, expe eliing impure and harmful matter. After a few doses all unpleasant symptoms will 





disappear, and the patient v verceive that he is on the high road to sound health by increased strength of body, vivecity of mind, a good steady 
Note the Trade Mark, appetite vend a sound refreshing sleep, 
‘ it you are a sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at thesmail ou'lay of 74d. A full-sized box can 
ae i e chtained of wny Chemist at this price ; or, if you prefer, we will send a box post paid to your own home, if you will forward 
a, a Address— GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 
"RADE MAR (RECITERFO) } . 3, Crane.Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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FRAZER’S TABLETS AFFECTION 


wn remedy during all seaso 
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RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, EYS & EYE] IDS 
; 


LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
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|; Has, during the past 60 years, Cured Thousands of Sufferers, at Home 








Hevealter, therefor _— s EF I 
Nowe are gunuine uniess the : ‘FRAZER? 5 3 paazne’s TAD) —— 'and Abroad, from E ye Diseases of every kind. Preseribed by 
NEARLY 1,060, 000 PACKETS SOLD PER ANNUM. Physicians and Oculists of the Highest Standing. Thousands of 
Price 15. 1}, per Packat, or is. $d. post free. | Cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, ™ 
Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or direct from pots, 1s. 14d.; or by post, 14 stamps, from the Proprietors, 






Frazer’s Tablets, Lid., 8a, Kirby St., Hatton Garden, E.C. | 10, 11, & 12, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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